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YOU GET 
CORK 


In terms of yarn spinning that meen 
uniformity at low cost. 


In the SONOCO Cork Cot it me 
better drafting qualities over a lon 
period of time. 


r 
But that is not all_-no other cork Got 
combines all the quality features of the 
SONOCO Cork Cot. 
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Sonoco Propucts Company 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT. s CONN. 
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DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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—the Lug Strap built to 
deliver maximum perfor- 
Reinforced at all wear and stress points. mance on high speed looms. 
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MACHINE 


Below are a few specific hidden losses caused by worn 
spindles: 


WORN TOPS—When tops are worn out-of-round or 
undersize, they cause vibration of the bobbin 
which results in excessive wear on the rest of the 
spindle as well as the bolster. This vibration is 
also very harmful to travelers and rings, especially 
as the ring rail reaches the top of the bobbin. 
Fuzzy and tangled yarn will result from wobbly 
bobbins. 


WORN ACORNS cause bobbin slippage which results 
in soft bobbins and tangled yarn. 


WORN WHORLS cause band. slippage resulting in 
varying numbers of turns of twist, shorter life of 
bands, and many other troubles. 


Pictured here is a spinning spindle before and after 
being rebuilt by Ideal’s advanced methods. On the left 
it is badly worn at three points—the top, acorn, and 
whorl. The rebuilt spindle at the right is as good as 
new. 


An inspection of your spindles may reveal 
one or more of these hidden causes of unsat- 
isfactory production. If you find your spin- 
dles worn, call one of Ideal’s engineers who 
will be glad to advise you without cost or 
obligation. 


BESSEMER CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Southern Supplier 


More and more, during recent years, the South has become self-sufficient. We produce 
food and clothing and machinery and many other things... . taking many products 


from the raw material to the finished state. 


And now the South has become self-sufficient in another respect .. . that of furnishing 
its own life insurance. The South contains some of the largest insurance companies in 


the United States. These companies supply all types of life insurance. 


The Pilot Life is pleased to count itself among this number, especially in Group 
Insurance. The Pilot has developed its Group Department over a period of years and 


this company is qualified to offer you Group Insurance of the most modern type. 


The Pilot Life will design a modern group plan to suit your individual organization, 
with benefits to cover sickness, surgery, maternity, hospitalization, and loss of life for 
both employees and their dependents. Write today and have a Pilot Group Specialist 
survey your organization. While the Pilot is not the biggest, it is the nearest, and this 
company’s experience in insuring the workers of the South will prove of great benefit 


when you decide to offer Group Insurance to your employees. 


GROUP DEPARTMENT 


NSURANCE 


THE PILOT 
GREENSBORO. N. C. O. F. STAFFORD, President 


Serving the South Since 1903 > 
Fl 
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FABRICS 


COTTON PIECE GOODS 


DYER S. NAP 
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TOWELLING 


elling with excel 


towel SAYS: ...completely satisfactory”’ 
uWith our Du Pont sys- 
we get a uniform, 


acKs 


250,000 Ibs. per week of all classes put through... 
tem whites, stripes and solid colors... with Du Pont Con- 
high quality bleach - _ tinuous Peroxide Bleach (standard 2-stage rope unit) 
a minimum of 

time.” Many mills find this process gives : 

€ will be glad to work with you | 

in studying your plant requirements FLEXIBLE SYSTEM 
to determine how a Du Pont Con- Du Pont Continuous Peroxide a 
ELL SAYS: tinuous Peroxide Bleaching System Bleaching is a basic system oa 
LOW | can benefit you. Du Pont Technical comprising a flexible ar- 
uThis process has ‘Service Men will help you survey rangement of equipment 
wa your plant, select your equipment which can be adapted to 
: and assist in starting up your pro- meet any production re- y 
pectations.” cess. For more details, just write quirements. This versatility & 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. is typical of both the rope : 
(Inc.), Electrochemicals Depart- | 9Pen-width systems. 
ment, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


fully lived up ! 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
-THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


sd Pe FLOW DIAGRAM OF DU PONT CONTINUOUS ROPE SYSTEM. 
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MURRAY a occ’ 


Improvements are born here 


Many textile manufacturers have been able to 
improve their product or process with the help 
of our textile laboratory at Greenville, S.C. Our 


experienced technicians are always happy to 


be of service on textile problems. 


EAGLE | 


om 


PRooucrs 
CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY [STARCHES 


Greenville, $. C. Greensboro, N. C. Spartanburg, $. C. 
Birmingham, Ala. Atlanta, Ga. 
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of a V-Belt that 


is IMPORTANT!" 


| Every man who works around V-Belt driven machines 
' knows from experience that it is nearly always the sidewall 
of a V-Belt that wears out first. 


There is a perfectly natural reason why the wearing 
out starts with the sidewall—and here it is— 


; It is the sidewall of a V-Belt that has to grip the pulley 
/ and drive it. It’s the sidewall that transmits to the pulley 
_ all the power the pulley ever receives. No other part of the 
) belt gets anything like the actual wear the sidewall gets. 
'Is it any wonder the sidewall of the ordinary V-Belt is: the 
part that wears out first? Clearly, then, prolonging the life 


of the sidewall is the one thing needed to prolong the life of 
the belt! 


The simple diagrams on the right show clearly why the 
ordinary, straight-sided V-Belt gets excessive wear along the 
middle of the sides. They show also why the Patented Con- 
cave Side greatly reduces sidewall wear in Gates Vulco Ropes. 
That is the simple reason why your Gates Vulco Ropes are 
giving you so much longer service than any straight sided 


V-Belts can possibly give. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


DENVER, U. S. A. 
World's Largest Makers of V-Belts 
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Engineering Offices 
and Jobber Stocks 
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Gets Al/ the WEAR - 


SIDE 


with 


V-Belt 


In Sheave Clearly, it’s the sides 
of a V-Belt that do all 
the gripping on the pul- 
ley and get all the wear 
against the sheave- 
groove wall. That's why 
longer life for the sides 
means longer life for 
the belt! 


“Even MORE Important NOW 


Rayon Cord and Other Stronger Tension Members 


Now that Gates Specialized Research has re- 
sulted in V-Belts having much stronger tension 
members—tension members of Rayon Cords and 
Flexible Steel Cables, among others—the sidewall 
of the belt is often called upon to transmit to 
the pulley much heavier loads. Naturally, with 
heavier loading on the sidewall, the life-prolong- 
ing Concave Side is more important today than 
ever before! 


V-Belt by holding the sides between your finger and 
thumb and then bending the belt. Naturally, this bulging 
produces excessive wear along the middle of the sidewall 
as indicated by arrows. 


means that sidewall wear is evenly distributed over the 
full width of the sidewall—and that means much longer 
life for the belt! 


How Straight Sided V-Belt 
Bulges When Bending Around 
Its Pulley 


You can actually feel the bulging of a straight-sided 


“heey 


Showing How Concave Side of 

Gates -Belt Straightens to 

Make Perfect Fit in Sheave 

Patented Concave Groove When Belt Is Bending 
Sidewall Over Pulley 


No Bulging against the sides of the sheave groove 


Gates V-Belt with 


IN ALL INDUSTRIAL CENTERS 


of the U. S. and 
71 Foreign Countries 
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Laboratory Reports 
Bariums... 


The above laboratory report is from a large 
rayon manufacturer. From this report you can 
gain a clear and accurate picture of the excep- 
tional quality of Barium’s sodium sulphide. 


Constant vigilance by our control chemists insures to 
you a sodium sulphide that consistently meets the 
most exacting specifications of the industries we serve. 
Use our sodium sulphide to maintain more easily your 
high standard of quality. 


SOUTH CHARLESTON 3, WEST VA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGHEST QUALITY SODIUM SULPHIDE FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORPORATION 
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HERE ARE IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY YOU SHOULD USE DAYCOS 


1, Large reduction of ends down. 


2. More foreign elements removed 
from yarn. 


3. Specially compounded for uni- 
form wear, lengthening service 
life. 


“4. Equally effective for special types 
of synthetic and synthetic blends 
of yarn. 


5. Decreases flying lint in spinning 
room. 


FAMOUS 


- Not affected by temperature 
changes. 


- Oil resisting and static free. 


. No grooving—less ends down. 


Easy to apply, 


DAYCO 
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Daycos are Specially Engineered to Give 


Maximum Results on All Types of Frames 


Whether your frames are equipped with flat clearers or 
revolving clearers, there is-a specially engineered Dayco 
Roll Covering designed to give you greater uniformity of 
yarn and increased production. : 

Dayco Roll Coverings do this because they have ideal 
cushion, exactly the right coefficient of friction and are 
unaffected by humidity changes or temperature extremes 
throughout an exceedingly long life. Their surface is so 
tough that it never grooves, hollows out, flattens or dis- 
torts. Since Daycos are static free, lapping up is practically 
unknown. 

Daycos lower your costs, too, because accurate account- 
ing records have proved that the cost-per-hour of opera- 
tion with Dayco Roll Coverings is definitely less. 

Check the nine advantages listed at the left which you 
get with Dayco Roll Coverings. Then let us prove these 
specially engineered cots can help you raise both your 


_ quality standards and your production curve. Write today 


‘DAYTON 1, OHIO 


for complete information. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WAYNESVILLE,. N. C. 
MAIN SALES OFFICE: WOODSIDE BLDG., GREENVILLE, S. C 


THE MARK OF TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE IN NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


RUBBER PRODUCTS SInceE 


1934 


9 


D YOUR | 
PRODUCT 
sf 


to ALL RAYONS | 


: ILL MEN have found out about PARAMINE. . . . They 
a know that to specify PARAMINE is to assure a highly : 
9 desirable, wool-like texture for spun rayons, and an extra- 

z mellow softness for all rayons, synthetics and cottons . . . and 
i mill executives are pleased to find that PARAMINE gives | 

‘ this added sales value without increasing and often lowering : 
finishing costs! 


Demonstration or further informa- A A N AS 0 oy N 


tion furnished at your request... . Manutacturers of industrial Chemicals for over 40 Years 
4 Newark, New Jersey 
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EDITORIAL 3S 


The Government Wakes Up 


T IS a year since Japan and Germany 
| ee beaten into surrender, yet as 
this is written, no clear plans have been 
formulated for making peace official. 
It is apparent to everyone by this time 
that much of the blame for this situa- 
tion can be laid at the door’of Russia. 
She has persistently refused to compro- 
mise. 

What has not been so apparent be- 
fore but which is becoming obvious to 
even the most naive is that Russia’s 
dilatory tactics do not spring from a 
childish pique but from very mature, 
well thought out and exceedingly sin- 
ister plans. Communism thrives on un- 
rest, so it is good business from Rus- 
sia’s viewpoint to prolong and aggra- 
vate world unrest. : 

From the Soviet viewpoint, com- 
munism must be~international to sur- 


‘vive. So, they reason, they must work 


through the communists in other coun- 
tries to disrupt the existing order in 
those nations. The Nazis, the Fascists 
and the Japs by a combination of 
propaganda and fear backed by force 


upset the entire world. How close oie 


came to winning their wicked way | 
too frightening to contemplate. Now it 
would seem that we have not unseated 
the driver but merely allowed him to 
change horses. Russia is just as ruthless 
a dictatorship as Germany ever was 
under Hitler. And certainly Russia's 
annexation or domination of Lithuania, 
Latvia, Estonia, Finland, Poland, Ru- 
mania and other once-sovereign nations 
makes Hitler a rank amateur. 

America is the only nation in the 
world strong enough to thwart Russia's 
schemes. So it is no wonder that she 
fights us so tenaciously. But she’s fight- 
ing us in her own way. Unlimited 
money for propaganda is being used to 
mislead and inflame. All sorts of false 
doctrines are being preached. Rabble 
rousing to an unprecedented extent 1s 
being carried on. Un-Americanism to 
a degree which would not be permitted 
in other countries flourishes unhinder- 
ed. Men and women of excellent char- 
acter are assailed because they sense the 
growing danger and courageously speak 
out. The situation has reached a point 
where honest men are handicapped 
almost to despair. 

But it’s a long lane that has no turn- 
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ing. As a result of aroused public 
opinion, the Federal Government is 
now embarked on a determined cam- 
paign to offset communist activities. 
This is the culmination of many 
months of warning by the F. B. I. of 
the treasonous manner in which Amer- 
ican communists were furthering Rus- 
sia’s foreign policy and stirring up 
strikes to create disunity and retard 
industry's efforts to get back to full 
production and full employment. The 
government's awakening is revealed by 
the speech made in June by Attorney 
General Tom C. Clark before the Chi- 
cago Bar Association. He called a spade 
a spade: 

“No one but a complete ‘crackpot’ 
can be deluded by what we see going 
on today. We know that there is a na- 
tional and international conspiracy to 
divide our people, to discredit our in- 
stitutions, and to bring about disrespect 
for our government. Why should we 
blind ourselves to obvious facts ? 

“Here is a deep-seated and vicious 
plot to destroy our unity—the unity 
without which there would be no Unit- 
ed States. . . . In the Black Bible of 
their faith {the communists} seek to 
capture the important ofhces in labor 
unions, to create strikes and dissen- 
sions, and to raise barriers to the efforts 
of lawful authorities to maintain civil 
peace. . . . No country on earth, and 
no government, can long endure this 
vicious attack. . . . They are driving 
law enforcement in this country to the 
end of its patience.” 7 

It is comforting to know that our 
government has at long last decided to 
stop acting like an ostrich, You can’t 
avoid a thing by pretending you don’t 
see it.—Path finder. 


Brow Off The Lid 


; we Mead Investigating Committee 
is giving us a peep under the lid 
at the unsavory stew that putrifies in 
the pot of vile things done at home in 
the name of war emergency while the 
bodies of our sons and brothers lay in 
foreign lands. It is our guess that 
instead of just the peep under it that 
we now have, the lid is about to blow 
off and the stench will sicken the stom- 
achs of the nation. 

During the war anyone who dared 
to breathe the slightest hint or express 


the faintest doubt as to the honesty, 
integrity and infallible intelligence of 
the public servants and private opera- 
tors who were the engineers of the 
‘war effort’’ stood condemned as un- 
patriotic. This emotional attitude of the’ 
public, fostered by government propa- 
ganda, perhaps was justified, but it 
gave free rein and a clear track to the 
beasts whose morals reside in their own 
bellies. Now, however, with the ex- 
ception of the horde of bureaucrats and 
government sponges, all of us know 
that the war is over. Now we want to 
know—indeed we demand to know 
what actually happened; why it hap- 
pened; and how it happened. 

The country will not be satisfied with 
another investigation like the recent 
Pearl Harbor one. For political reasons 
this degenerated into a farce and for 
sentimental reasons the mush minded 
public permitted it so to. degenerate. 
Such a performance is not apt to hap- 
pen again. 

Most of the men who represent us 
in Congress are men who try to repre- 
sent their constituents and who con- 
scientiously strive to perform the duties 
of the office to which they have been 
honored by election. These men are 
interested in the manner tn which the 
taxpayers’ money may have been squan- 
dred. They will be incensed if there is 
proof that it has been misused or em- 
bezzled. It goes without saying that 
those citizens and their representatives 
who try to follow the serpentine course 
of the reptiles among us will have to 
overcome the obstructions placed in 
their way by the cliff dwellers of Wash- 
ington. 

We are not interested in investigat- 
ing the various ramifications of some 
war contracts for the sake of muck- 
raking. We are interested in such in- 
vestigations because we want the ras- 
cals scourged from our midst and the 
patriotism and integrity of the vast ma- 
jority of our citizens, those in private 
as well as public life, established and 
confirmed. We want the parasitical pol- 
iticians who acted as middle men for 
downright crooks thrown out on their 
collective ears and we want the crooks 
put behind bars so that we may again 
feel that we are living in a community 
of honorable men and, with them. 
breathing an uncontaminated 
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Within the limits of availability in equipment and 
materials, C & K is taking the longest strides possible 
toward the completion of a two-million-dollar pro- 
gram to extend the efficiency, capacity and time- 
economy of the Loom Works’ operations. Here are 
some of the steps being taken: 

New Mechanized Foundry: Comprises newest 
ideas and equipment. 


New Machine Shop: To handle cast iron on mass 
production basis. New machinery embodying latest 
machining practices is being installed. Arrangements 


of machines and flow of materials planned to effect 


the greatest economy. 


New Research Facilities: Various kinds of new 


equipment are being added to enlarge the scope of our 
Research and Development work. 


New Dry Kilns: For special treating of the different 
kinds of wood used in C & K Looms. 


Additional Assembly Facilities: For large and 
speciallooms. _ | 

And throughout all other departments of the Loom 
Works, there is a co-ordinated program of shop re- 
building and modernization, systematic replacement 
of production machines (on the same basis that C & K 
has long advocated for weave rooms), new and more 
departmental layouts, new painting and lighting. And 
for all this many-sided enterprise, the objectives are 
three: Improved loom-design more efficient 
loom-manufacture .. . loom-deliveries, 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


between Today's Knowledge. 
and Tomorrow's Looms 
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Technological Advances and Productivity 


By ALBERT RAMOND, President, Albert Ramond and Associates, Inc. 


R EGARDLESS of the great diversity of conditions from 


industry to industry and even from plant to plant 
within an industry, high productivity is fundamental in all 
industries and in all plants. It is natural therefore to find 


that the various means of promoting increased productivity + 


are occupying a major portion of management's time and 
thoughts. Continuous and substantial reductions in man- 
hours per unit of production, plus vastly improved products, 
come from advances in technology and also from direct 
improvement in manpower utilization. 

It is a matter of record that the real productive efhciency 
of most workers is now substantially lower than it was be- 
fore the war, even though production in terms of tons or 
dollars value per man-year may have increased. Yet few 
labor leaders dispute the advantages of high productivity in 
itself. It is therefore a very vital and universal objective 
which management can seek with good chances of labor 
co-operation and with the assurance of solid footing. It is 
perhaps the only avenue now left open to the successful 
maintenance of our present concept of industrial manage- 
ment, 


Necessity of Co-Ordination 


High productivity means the best possible use of the 
existing components of production and continuous improve- 
ment of those components. A close co-ordination of the 
human approach with the technical aspect 1s essential to the 
success of any program of increased productivity. Manage- 
ment may provide better machines but it is the workers who 
will determine the effectiveness of their use. There is no 
economic benefit in replacing a hand-operated machine that 
requires the full time and attention of a worker, by a semi- 
automatic machine of equal capacity requiring only 30 man- 
minutes of attention per hour, if. for one reason or another, 
one full-time worker is kept for each of the new machines. 
The benefit derived from the easier work for this machine 
Operator will be economically real only if translated in 
increased labor utilization making possible still lower costs 
and higher wages; for example, if the worker operates two 
machines instead of merely causing wasteful idleness for 50 
per cent of the time. 

If we are to secure the great additional benefits available 
through increased productivity, we will not only have to 
stimulate constructive ingenuity in all directions, but also 
make sure that this ingenuity is used to best advantage. 
However, very few organizations have thoroughly integrated 
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these two basic provisions so that they really support and 
complement each other. Many have developed one or the 
other independently to a degree where they actually conflict 
and so materially reduce the benefits otherwise obtainable 
from both. | 

A typical example of this lack of co-ordination is found 
in many of the suggestion plans directed to promote inven- 
tiveness in designs, materials, methods, etc. Most of them 
provide a more or less effective inducement for inventors 
but very seldom do they consider the interest and co-opera- 
tion of those who will have to interpret and apply these 
new ideas. Yet, unless the latter group does fully co-operate, 
the actual value of many excellent suggestions will be 
greatly reduced or even nullified. The valuable technological 
improvements that are crucified through subsequent resist- 
ance or indifference are innumerable and every industrial 
executive knows that the easing up of that situation during 
the war was purely temporary. 

Until ten or 12 years ago, management could, with. rela- 
tively few exceptions, compel acceptance of new ideas, 
although this did not insure their most effective use. In 
recent years there have been many more cases of open and 


effective opposition against which management is frequently. 


helpless. Even during wartime and with a labor shortage, 
unnécessary extra work and other restrictive pre-war prac- 
tices have been frequently maintained. Of course, this is 
seldom acknowledged as an out and out opposition to 
technological progress. Safety against accidents, health 
protection, quality of product, public interest, etc., are 
among the more frequently stated motives. But while the 
visible restrictive practices are far too many, the cases of 
hidden passive resistance are much more numerous. In this 
way workers do not openly oppose, but none the less 


effectively minimize the value of technological improve- 


ments. Slow-down tactics are not always discernible and 
they are generally difhcult to correct. The human factor in 
technological advances is at least as important on the 
production line as it is in the front office. 


Factors of Resistance 


Since top labor leadership agrees with management and 
economists that high productivity is fundamental and_nec- 
essary for a prosperous economy and maximum employment, 
why is it than that workers—and sometimes elements of 
management, and of the public as well—so frequently show 


such indifference or resistance to the means which have 
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proved to be most effective in promoting and stimulating 
increased productivity? The real reasons for this opposition 
are frequently quite different from official pronouncements. 
Labor realizes the inevitability of, if not the necessity for, 
continuous technological progress, but if this means fewer 
men for a given production, the immediate question in the 
worker's mind is ‘what will happen to me, or to my fellow 
workers, until increased demand and corresponding needs 
for increased production catch up?” The fear of loss of 
jobs and of reduced skill requirements are the strongest 
deterrents which consciously or unconsciously cause workers 
to resist technological progress. 

Next in negative value is the feeling of the workers that 
management should share the benefits of technological 
advances in more direct and more immediate tangible ways. 
The promise of future general benefits, such as might be 
eventually obtained by over-all wage increases, is too in- 
definite to provide the necessary satisfaction. The influence 
of those negative factors is not limited to production work- 
ers, but is shared by the inventors themselves and by the 
socially and politically minded in ‘all places, including man- 
agement. 


Corrective and Compensating Measures 


Labor’s feeling of insecurity as the result of increased 
productivity, and labor's dissatisfaction with existing means 
of sharing the benefits of increased productivity have been 
met with various degrees of success through use of: (1) 
Education in fundamental economics, stressing the relation- 
ship between wages, productivity and prices; (2) Protective 
or compensative measures about unemployment and down- 
grading resulting from increased productivity; and (3) 
Incentives designed to stimulate the positive, and to coun- 
teract the negative influences. — 

It is fundamentally necessary to convince labor that it 
will benefit, perhaps more than anyone else, from increased 
productivity, and that it is the relationship between wages 
and prices rather than the dollars take-home pay that reg- 
ulates material comforts. It is equally necessary to show 
that increased productivity is the most sound,.most perma- 
nent and most effective means of improving this relation- 
ship. It is doubtful that the current negative trends will be 


One of the largest single conveyor belts ever made was com- 
pleted recently by B. F. Goodrich Co. The roll of belting shown 
above contains 5.100 feet of 48-inch, five-ply belt, weighing some 
72,000 pounds. The belt contains approximately 1,750 pounds 
of cotton in its construction. 


effectively corrected unless the workers and the public have a 
better understanding of these facts. Whatever understand- 
ing has been achieved to date is pitifully small. The few 
statements sponsored by individual companies and some 
business groups, which have appeared from time to time, 
were too frequently defensive actions of limited and tem- 
porary value. There should be a vast educational program 
for the common good—movies, radios, the printed word— 
all should be mobilized to carry this economic truth upon 
which rests our whole economic life, perhaps our whole 
social structure. 

Management spends hundreds of millions in advertising 
the quality and uses of its products and services. Is it not 
advisable that it support on an equally liberal basis the 
educational program of basic economic truths vital to the 
need for its products and services? No contractural term- 
inology, no legislation, no imposed obligations of any kind 
will begin to approach the permanent effectiveness and 
value of a broad, correct understanding of the full advan- 
tages of high productivity. 

The protective measures of the second group are designed 
to protect workers during the necessary period of readjust- 
ment. They provide for guarantees of employment, dis- 
missal wages, unemployment compensation and opportuni: 
ties for upgrading. The stronger and the more positive they 
are, the better are the chances for labor co-operation and 
receptiveness. The ability of management to protect workers 
against the hardship of economic disturbances of national 
scale is limited. But management should provide protection 
for the workers who may be temporarily faced with idle- 
ness or transfer as the result of technological changes. The 
cost of these protective measures is about certain to be more 
than made up by increased co-operation, effort and recep- 
tiveness. 

The third group provides more direct incentives designed 
to stimulate interest, incentiveness, co-operation and effort. 
Such incentives are generally associated with direct or 
indirect money rewards, but can also include promotion and 
other forms of encouragement. Of the many forms of in- 
centives designed and applied in industry, there are three 
which are most representative of what we have in mind: 
(1) Suggestion plans providing rewards to the inventor; 
(2) Profit-sharing plans giving a share of the company’s 
profits to all or to a number of key employees; and (3) 
Production wage incentive plans providing direct benefits 
in proportion to increased productivity, or to reduced pro- 
duction costs. 


Suggestion Plans 


We have already shown that many suggestion plans are 
only partially effective because of resistance or indifference 
to the subsequent use and application of new ideas. Also, 
if original individual inventiveness is considered for itself, 
it will be seen that the real possibilities of suggestion plans 
are continuously getting smaller as technical processes and 
methods become more complex. Because of this, technologi- 
cal advances in many industries are becoming more and 
more the result of combined management and engineering 
research and inventiveness rather than the result of indi- 
vidual workers’ initiative. But whether they originate with 
workers or elsewhere the results will continue to be greatly 
influenced by the subsequent attitude of the production 
workers and of their supervisors. In reality, the advertised 
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Reducing Shuttle Spring Breakage 
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Keeping the Bobbin Pointi 


are a Pre-War product that has come back to give you the 
— Service you have Missed since they Became a War Casualty. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


ey 
’ They are ready once more to 3 
: carry on their pre-war Tole of 
The cost of these rubbers is six cents each. For the present 
: they will be furnished in New Shuttles only when specified. 
7 Their use reduces your annual cost of shuttles and shuttle parts. 
Hopedale Massachusetts 
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value of suggestion plans is somewhat exaggerated, and 
many managements believe in their morale-building value 
far more than in their technological advantages. 

However, most suggestion plans could be made substan- 
tially stronger through a greater, perhaps, exclusive, con- 
sideration of the labor cost saving element instead of net 
total cost. Few workers can see the multiple and complex 
factors of costs when extended to elements other than labor. 
When these cost factors act to reduce the value of the 
apparent labor saving, the worker-inventor often feels that 
he is not given all the credit to which he believes he ts 
legitimately entitled. If a new idea is good enough to justify 
its being used after all elements of cost have been consid- 
ered by management, it will be better, from a practical 
viewpoint to give more prominence to labor saving, which 
the workers can more readily understand. Another weak- 
ness of suggestion plans is the fact that the benefits are 
seldom extended ‘to the workers who are expected to use 
and apply. the new ideas. . All this means that, even under 
the best conditions, the potential benefits of new ideas are 
slower to materialize than is necessary. Under less favorable 
conditions, potential benefits may even disappear altogether. 


Profit Sharing 


Some industrialists and business advisers have professed 
to see in the profit sharing idea a solution to many manage- 
ment-labor conflicts, at the same time maintaining the de- 
sired labor interest and co-operation .in all matters that 
affect costs and profits. There is no question that profit 
sharing has sometimes been effective in promoting active 
interest of the employees in company affairs, greater co- 
operation and better labor relations. However, this is true 
only where a relatively small number of workers is con- 
cerned. In the larger organizations the results have seldom 
been favorable. The difficulties arose when: profits dropped 
while production increased. The workers felt that their 
contribution was as good or better than previously and 
could not understand why they should be ‘‘penalized” be- 
cause of reduced profits. 

The main objection to profit sharing is that the workers’ 
share is generally predicated upon results over which they 


The new show windows of Pacific Mills, shown above, were placed 
im service reeently in dewntown New York City by the com- 
pany. The novel but simply designed windows are equipped 
with forest green venétian blinds which give a maximum of 
flexibility to window decoration. 


have only limited influence. Management policies and 
practices on sales and distribution, engineering develop- 
ments, purchases, finances and other factors, may control as 
much as 95 per cent of the profits or losses of a company. 
Unless management is ready to accept labor participation in 
all phases of management, there is a great risk of labor 


criticism, dissatisfaction and interference as soon as profits 


do not correspond with labor's appreciation of its own 
performance. This situation is aggravated in the larger 
organizations when the workers cannot readily understand 
other management problems and conditions influencing the 
business. In smaller organizations where a closer relation- 
ship between labor and management exists and when labor 
is a large factor of cost, profit sharing, competently han- 
dled, may become a good influence toward securing the 
workers’ active co-operation and interest, including promo- 
tton and application of technological advances. 


Production Incentives 

Production incentives generally provide a closér relation- 
ship between labor contribution and reward, but the usual 
forms of production incentives, however effective in pro- 
moting greater labor utilization and reducing production 
costs, do not necessarily promote the most favorable atmos- 
phere for the reception and utilization of technological 
advances. Some forms of production incentives may even 
actually conflict with this objective. Most technological 
advances result in lesser manpower réquirements, and there- 
fore lead to smaller time allowances or lower piece prices. 
Even if these are such that the workers can maintain the 
same earning power for the same degree of effort, there is 
a natural tendency to resist all downward adjustments and 
this frequently results in attempts to minimize the real 
value of the change. = | 

Some common forms of production incentives are so 
poorly conceived that they eventually impede effective labor 
utilization. This is the case with plans providing for a 
predetermined and equal bonus opportunity for all, regard- 
less of the degree of individual effort. Under such a plan a 
semi-automatic machine operator who has to work only ten 


minutes per hour to keep his machine at full capacity has 


equal incentive opportunity with a hand screw machine 
operator who has to work 60 minutes an hour to maintain 
capacity production. This eventually will create a desire to 
find soft jobs rather than to seek full productive utilization 
of time and effort. Instead of inducement, this promotes 
resistance to multiple machine operations and other job 
combinations made possible by technological improvements. 

With nearly all production incentives, practical difficulties 
in making the proper adjustments may occasionally lead to a 
gradual loosening of all new standards and piece rates, but 
this can be controlled and corrected by adequate organiza- 
tion and administration. Little can be done, however. about 
unused or only partially used technological improvements 
under straight day work wages. Most losses are individually 
small and are frequently unnoticed or ignored, but they 
apply to the innumerable cases where labor's indifferent 
attitude or passive resistance curtails potential benefits ob- 
tainable from the thousands of improvements which are 
made daily in industrial operations. These, rather than the 
more spectac ular examples of open resistance, constitute the 
greatest loss. 

Some incentive plans have attenipted to overcome this 
weakness by freezing existing (Continued on Page 36) 
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re need for scientific research on the use of cotton 


research in rugs is summarized in the following abstract 


from a new publication offered by the National Cotton 
Council, Cotton and the Carpet Industry: 

“The carpet industry's demand for cotton yarns should 
amount to’ about 30,000,000 to 35,000,000 pounds a year 


for the next few years, if there is no substitution for cotton 


by other fibers, and cotton is not extended to new uses. 
This estimate corresponds with the amount used in 1941 
when cotton consumption in rugs was the highest in history. 
The 1941 rate is expected to be reached by the fall of 1946. 
Of the 30,000,000 to 35,000,000 pounds of cotton used, 
approximately 24,000,000 pounds are used in carpet backs 
and 7,000,000 pounds in cotton pile bath and novelty mats. 
Of the yarn used in carpet backs, most, possibly 20,000,000 
pounds, are used in warp yarns. 

“Cotton soon will meet increasingly serious competition 
from other fibers in the cotton warp yarn market, but impor- 
tant opportunities exist for strengthening cotton’s ability to 
meet this competition through research, In particular, im- 
provements in uniformity, tensile strength, and bulk- 
strength ratio may improve cotton’s competitive position. 

“Current plans of the industry will increase the use of 
cotton pile. Improvements in soil and crush resistance and 


Cotton Use Depends Research 


in wet shrink may extensively increase the use of cotton pile. 
The interest now encountered throughout the trade in nov- 
elty textures may result in doubling the present consumption 
of about 7,000,000 pounds annually for this use., Further, 
if these improvements were accompanied by availability of 
permanent finishes to maintain texture effects that depend 
on retention of hard and soft finishes in long pile yarns, use 
of cotton pile would again be increased. 

“Extension of the use of cotton filler and stuffer to re- 
place jute would be encouraged if some of the flexibility of 
cotton could be retained in a cheap cotton, or part cotton, 
filler yarn. The flexibility should be a little greater than 
paper yarn while the bulk and strength should approach that 
of jute filler. In order to make the greatest possible gain in 
this use, however, it will be necessary also to improve the 
dimensional stability of rugs made with cotton yarns. 

“Technical service supplied by the cotton industry to the 
carpet manufacturers would be. of great benefit to the cotton 
industry in extending the use of its products and in prevent- 
ing substitution of other fibers.” : 

The suggested improvements are explained at some length 
in the report, which contains discussions of the yarn require- 
ments in the principal types of rugs and a list of specific 
research proposals. 
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{tye fundamentals of any textile mill fuel saving plan 
are (1) the fuel used, (2) the use made of the heat 
and power, and (3) ‘the actual heat and power require- 
ments. The first act is chiefly a matter of tabulating the 
number of tons of coal or coke, or the gallons of oil, or the 
gas cubic footage, or the electrical kilowatt hours. An alter- 
native basis is the fuel’s calorific value, particularly useful 
if, for example, the form of heating has recently been 
changed from oil to coal, or vice versa. 

The second stage gives the textile mill area heated in 
square feet, plus any supplementary uses of heat and power 
to provide higher or lower temperatures for fluctuating 
periods or in specific departments. 

As to the third stage, the requirements are (a) working 
comfort, and (b) the quantities of heat and power essential 
to the production of certain goods or services. With (a), 


there is considerable difference in the requirements of 


sedentary and physical forms of labor. This disagreement 
even extends among workers in the same department, for 
some workers are more warm-blooded than others, or who 
dress more warmly. The second requirement entails keep- 
ing a close tab over production during corresponding periods 
of the previous year or years. The two jointly comprise the 
balance sheet. from which the actual fuel savings, if any, 
will be revealed. 

Any fuel saving plan is doomed to failure if the existing 
heat and power equipment has major defects. In putting it 
in first class order, the initial check-up should be of the 
brickwork, dampers and access doors. A common defect is 
that of outside air leaking into the fuel flues. Equally 
important is having a skilled man watch the heating plant 
before and after it has been repaired or serviced. This ‘is 
the niche filled by the fuel watcher. Daytime operations 
are, as a rule, carefully watched by department foreman and 
others, yet night supervision of fuel consumption, which 
can yield a substantial saving, ts virtually negligible. There 
is, for example, a heating loss from the casual banking of 
coal at nights and over Sundays and holidays; when the 
plant is normally closed. One firm discovered that it was 
burning six more tons of coal by casual banking than was 
necessary. This was out of a total of 70 tons weekly for the 
entire factory operations, 

The quantities of coal in the bins and other storage places 
is already recorded on paper. The next step is to register 
the amount of steam obtained from it. Steam can be meas- 
ured by the water going into the boiler, or by a steam- 
measuring meter. Any variations in coal quality or grade 
has to be allowed for by assessing the calorific value—a job 
for an industrial chemist. 

First choice of coal, from a fuel economy objective, ts 
suitability. If there has to be second or third choice, natur- 


FUEL TEXTILE PLANTS 


ystem SAVING 


By ERNEST A. DENCH 


ally the consumption saving will not be so much. But even 
small savings, when there are difficulties of getting deliveries 
or any kind of coal at all, are worthwhile. The British 


Ministry of Fuel and Power, from the wealth of practical | 


wartime experience, states that a fuel economy plan requires 
to operate for four weeks before it is practicable to tabulate 
the results. The measuring stick is the fuel consumption 
for the corresponding four weeks of last year, plus the 
outside temperatures. An average of the latter should be 
computed. Another factor to take into consideration is any 
fuel grade or quality variation over the same period in both 
years. 

Tracing the results from a fuel saving plan is sometimes 
very simple and sometimes very complicated. It is simple 
when fuel is used exclustvely for industrial or commercial 
heating without any production of servicing peaks and 
valleys during the cold weather months. Even then, how- 
ever, abnormal climatic conditions may occur part of the 


time and throw previous records out of gear, unless the | 


temperatures were taken the previous year at the same times. 
The tabulation does become complex when fuel is also used 
to convert raw materials into finished products, with much 
manufacturing fluctuating from month to month and from 
year to year. 

Having disposed of -the technical aspects of a fuel saving 
plan, we now come to the equally important human ones. 
The British experience is that any such plan, to attain the 
fullest success, must be sold—-and sold thoroughly—to each 
and every employee. The most efficient heat and power 
system in the world, with highly skilled fuel technologists 
to watch over it with loving care, counts for little when 
thoughtless workers fling windows open wide, leave doors 
ajar, or in other ways fail to adjust the heat and power to 
what they actually need. An educational campaign in one 
British plant consisted chiefly of reminder posters and fuel 
consumption guessing contests. The latter became popular 
because they provided a harmless outlet for the gambling 


spirit. In another British plant there was a “Check-Up 


Every Saturday’’ sloganized reminder. It hung in_ every 
department. And when Saturday morning approached, a 
calendar was placed under the sloganized sign. A strip to 
one side of the calendar was crayoned in red: “THIS 
MEANS TODAY.” This double reminder did the trick in 
getting action. 

Has there been any use of vocalized tactics by British 
firms? Yes, and on a widespread scale, with the result that 
British workers have developed the equivalent of a ‘switch 
the dial” radio complex whenever a familiar message comes 
over the plant's public address system. While they cannot 
silence it like they can the radio at home, it ts surprising 
how readily workers can close their ears to what they ought 
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to hear. Wise British employers are strengthening their 
educational armour. A past weakness was the nagging tone 
of the announcer. A trick to take employees off their guard 
is to deliver messages at no pre-stated times, and also to 
skip a day now and then. Another wrinkle is to pick the 
times when employees are likely to be in a receptive mood— 
at rest, snack and lunch periods, and after they have received 
their pay envelopes. If employees like to see their names 
printed in the plant paper, they also appreciate hearing 
praise of themselves over the public address system. 


HE current boom in textiles will reach its peak some- 
Toe within the next six to 12 months, according to 
A. W. Zelomek, president of the International Statistical 
Bureau and an economist for Fairchild Publications. The 
belief that the sellers’ market will continue for two or more 
years and that textile production can continue to increase 
indefinitely is entirely unjustified, Mr. Zelomek stated at 
St. Louis, Mo., recently. 


Major change to be encountered by the textile trades is a 


sharp readjustment of price-quality relations and of the 
general textile price level, according to Mr. Zelomek. On 
a poundage basis, the textile industries can look forward to 
a three to five-year period, beginning in 1948, in which 
total consumption will compare quite favorably with current 
levels. Despite high income, however, the public will not 
be able to absorb that volume of textile yarns and fabrics at 
price levels existing today, and certainly not at the -still 
higher price levels that are likely within the next few 
months. 

In forming estimates of textile consumption after the 
boom, he declared, the longer term level of activity will be 
not so much a cause as an effect of the general level of all 
business activity; total volume of textile consumption in the 
three to five-year period beginning in 1948 will be deter- 
mined not within this industry itself, but by the level of 
activity in steel, automobiles, construction, and so on. 

Making allowance for accumulated needs for machinery, 
new housing, plant modernization, and household appli- 
ances, and for the financial reserves by which their purchase 
can be financed, Mr. Zelomek indicated a favorable level of 
post-war textile consumption, with further expansion for 
industrial and household fabrics. More specifically, he said, 
the following comparisons can be made with 1939. 

“(1) Textile yarn consumption, pre-war types only, 
should be about 5.5 billion pounds, approximately 40 per 
cent greater than the four billion pounds consumed in 1939. 

(2) New types of yarns, which were either non-existent 
in the pre-war period or in the early stages of commercial 
use, will add another half-billion pounds, raising the total 
to about six billion. Counting high tenacity rayon yarns, 
used now chiefly for tire cord, nylon and other synthetic 
types, all of which will find new uses in both filament and 
fiber forms, the gain above 1939 will be increased to about 
50 per cent. 

(3) In 1939, the four billion pound yarn total con- 
tained three billion pounds of cotton yarns, and less than 
half a billion of synthetics. Three-fourths of the total was 
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Many of the earlier failures in British fuel saving plans 
were due to being started with a great flourish and then 
half-heartedly followed through. The workers sensed that 
the management, once the plan was under way, lost interest, 
or took the results for granted. Another cause of failure 
was the inability of employees to see how their fuel econ- 
omizing efforts were coming along. The two campaigns 
cited further back in this article were successful because they 
visualized this kind of information. It takes a lot of detail 
to operate a fuel saving plan from beginning to end. It 


Textile Boom Analyzed 


accounted for by cotton. Of the six billion estimated as a 
post-war norm, not more than four billion pounds will be 
cotton; the allowance .for synthetics of various types is a 
billion and a half pounds. The war, the stable price of 
rayon, and the success of the cotton bloc is constantly secur- 
ing higher prices for the cotton grower, are.responsible for 
this drastic change in the distribution of fiber consumption. 

(4) The peak in textile yarn consumption during the 
present boom will not be much higher, if any, than the six 
billion pound norm estimated for the longer term. How- 
ever, cotton and wool will be higher, and synthetics lower, 
than in the later period. 


“(5) Major changes between now and the post-war 
period will be in the textile price level. New fibers meeting 
special needs will find a place almost regardless of price, 
their prices declining as volume expands. For pre-war 
fibers, however, a post-war consumption 40 per cent higher 
than in 1939 implies a textile price level only about 35 per 
cent higher. This in turn implies a decline of almost 15 
per cent from the second quarter of 1946, and of course a 
much larger decline from current levels or from the peaks 
that may be reached within the next few months.” 

What this implies for the textile industries after the pres- 
ent boom ends is a continued high level of operations on a 
high wage structure but at a much lower selling price, Mr. 
Zelomek continued. The need for increased efficiency and 
new machinery will be great. Competition will be exceed- 
ingly keen, both at the manufacturing and at the distribu- 
tion levels. 

At the retail level, competition may force a narrowing of 
mark-ups and a shifting in the position of nationally brand- 
ed lines. Mill integrations, which were quite extensive dur- 
ing the war period, will have to meet the test of improved 
merchandising ability, and it seems likely that merchant 
converters will again dominate the fashion fields. There 


will also be wide variations in the ability of the different. 


industry branches to meet these post-war conditions. With 
further growth indicated for synthetics, the rayon industry 
in the post-boom years is in a much stronger position than 
either cotton or wool. 


Established methods in many cases will be retained, but 


Mr. Zelomek cautioned that they must be adjusted to the. 


tempo and thinking of the time. The tempo will be ever so 
much faster; and the thinking will call for more scientific 
experimentation and investigation, for boldness, and imag- 
ination. 
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Application Individual Motor Drives 


By JAMES T. MEADOR 


RE you one of those master mechanics whose. slubbers, 
jack frames or fly frames are driven by individual 
motors? If so, perhaps this will give you some informatton 
on various ideas that have been tried and found satisfactory 
in different mills. Ever since the advent of the individual 
motor drive arrangement in the textile mill, the roving 
frame has been the hardest problem to solve because of the 
gear trains and the power required to start the dead weight 
of the great number of flyers into action without doing so 
too suddenly. This sudden starting is injurious to a roving 
frame at any one of a great many points, and each one of 
these many points, regardless of how trivial or how small 
the gear may be, would be enough to cause the frame to be 
shut down for repairs, with the consequent loss of produc- 
tion. 


Applic ation of the clutch drive with individual motor pewer is pictured 
in the card room of Hannah Pickett Mille No. 1. Rockingham, N. C. 
Note the neatness and cleanliness of clectrical wiring. 


‘There have been numerous ways developed for the indi- 
vidual motor drive application on these frames, all of which 
are good. Saco-Lowell Shops has been building, in con- 
junction with the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., roving frames 
which have incorporated the use of individual texrope drives 
from the motor to the frame shaft with the driven sheave 
(shaft sheave) being a combination of grooved pulley with 
a disc clutch which could be operated by the shipper rod 
handle in the usual and established manner. That is, from 
any point along the operator's alley, the attendant could 
reach over and by lifting the lever could disengage the 
clutch from the motor drive in the same manner as if the 
frame were driven by flat belt drive from overhead line 
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shaft down to a tight and loose pulley arrangement on the 
drive end. In other words, the clutch drive with its method 
of operation provides all of the necessary slip required in 
inching or turning the flyers as little or as much as necessary 
when doffing the frame, or provides the same slipping re- 
quired for easy starting in the productive operation of the 
machine. 


Close-up photograph of the clutch drive on a long draft roving frame 
at White-Park Mills Co., Comeord, N. C. The yoke, which operates the 
clutch, extends downward from the shipper rod to the center of the 
shaft where it forks out for the clutch operation. The fulerum, or pivot 
point, of this yoke is about six inches belew the shaft center. 


These clutch drives have been in operation at a number 
of mills over the country for the past five or six years and 
from all reports we have been able to gather they have given 
a remarkable record of soap service. Notable those 
at the Hannah Pickett Mills No. 1, Rockingham, N. C., as 
well as at the White-Park Mills Co., Concord, N. C., have 
given entirely trouble-free service. An accompanying picture 
shows the use of these clutch drives at Hannah Pickett. The 
second picture shows details of the clutch drive with the 
clutch operating yoke being shown as extending downward 
to the clutch from the shipper rod, which, as we mentioned 
above, is operated from the front of the frame in the usual 
manner. 

Now, in view of the fact that equipment is difficult to 
obtain, there are other methods which might be employed 
for accomplishing a satisfactory arrangement for driving 
roving frames and still get an easy, slipping start with indi- 
vidual motor drives. One of the most outstanding develop- 
ments along this line has been made at the plant of the 
North Carolina Vocational Textile School, Belmont, as 
shown in the next illustration. In this arrangement, built 
on Whitin frames, the Browning vertical drive motor base 
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was mounted on top of a special stand made of quarter-inch 
steel plate cut to match and fit the top of the frame head 
and welded along all edges for security and rigidity. This 
Browning vertical drive base uses spring tension to keep 
the motor balanced in such as way as to maintain a uniform 


belt tension on the drive. 


Shown at left is arrangement of a flat-belt type of drive in connection 
with a vertical type motor base with motor for individual roving frame 
drive. The drive in foreground is on a Whitin long draft roving frame 
and that in the background is on a Whitin fly frame. The picture at 
right shows the method of applying the motor base and motor to the 
head end of the frame, the pedestal supporting the base being made of 
quarter-inch plate steel welded along all corners and edges to provide 
‘rigid mounting. 


All the motors were equipped with flat-faced, paper-type 
motor pulleys, which allowed the belt to run the full width 
of the tight and loose pulley set. You might be able to 
improvise some drive tension device for keeping this motor 
drive in proper operation in the absence of Browning bases. 
On the other hand, you might accidentally see a Browning 
base somewhere that would suit your purpose. 


Above are two views of a floor mounted motor base applied to another 
type of individual drive fer roving frame. It features the use of the 
fiat belt drive from a wide motor pulley te a tight-and-loose pulley 
arrangement on the frame; belt shifting is carried out in the usual 
manner by the shipper red. This has proven to be a very satisfactory 
drive from the point of view of service rendered. 


The left half of the final illustration is an application of 
the five horsepower, low-speed motor with a wide flat-faced 
pulley and being mounted on a floor-type, Browning pivoted 
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motor base driving the roving frame with a two-inch leather 
belt to a tight and loose pulley on the frame shaft. This 
drive starts the frame in the usual manner, inasmuch as the 
operator can opérate the shipper rod from any point on the 
doffing side of the frame. This gives a good deal of belt 
slip, certainly enough to give the frame an easy start and 
should be very satisfactory. The right-hand side shows the 
comparative disadvantage of this floor-type arrangement for 
individual motor drives, inasmuch as all work space, aisles, 
etc., are taken up with motor and drives with no room left 
for other purposes. The answer to this problem is whether 
we can get the motors closer to the drives to avoid taking 
up space in the aisles, which seems to hand the situation 
right back to the clutch drive arrangement. 

Bear in mind that in the operation of these frames with 
clutch drives, as well as flat-belt drives with Browning bases, 
that it is only necessary to start the motor once during the 
day's shift inasmuch as the motor runs on the loose pulley 
and therefore turns idly with no use of current, until the 
operator of the frames wishes either to start or stop or inch 
along the frame. 


Wool Purchase Program Is Extended 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture announced Aug. 17 
that the program under which the Commodity Credit Corp. 
offers to purchase domestic wool has been extended from 
Nov. 1, 1946, to April 15, 1947. Department officials said 
that purchases during the extended period will be made in 
line with present price schedules which are approximately 
equal to the ceilings on domestic wool established by the 
Office of Price Administration in 1942. 

Extension of the wool purchase program beyond Nov. 1 
was necessary to (1) provide an incentive for domestic wool 
growers to maintain the present production level of wool, 
lamb and mutton, (2) facilitate the transition of domestic 
wool production from a wartime to a peacetime basis, and 
(3) provide domestic growers with protection against com- 
petion from lower-cost wool production in other countries. 

A report from the Bureau of the Census reveals that com- 
mercial stocks of raw wool, amounting to 563,000,000 
pounds (scoured basis) on the June 29 inventory date, were 
the largest on record. This was an increase of 13 per cent 
over the previous quarter. The increase in stocks of apparel 
class wool was about nine per cent and in stocks of carpet 
class about 41 per cent above those reported March 30, 1946. 

Weekly average consumption of raw wool in June, 1946, 
was quoted at 15 million pounds per week, an increase of 
four per cent above the weekly average for May. It com- 
prised 83 per cent apparel class and 17 per cent carpet class 
wool. Foreign wool was 84 per cent of the total apparel 
class wool consumed in May, compared with 75 per cent in 
May, 1945. 


New shades of dyes developed from the world-famous 
Holland black tulips, and which can be employed on any 
fiber, are reported to have been displayed in Ottawa, Can- 
ada, by Juliette Gaultier de la Verendrye. The dyes in 
shades of blue, green, rose and magenta were shown at 
Trafalgar House as part of an exhibit of crafts suitable for 
veterans. It is reported that the dyes can be used for a long 
time after preparation, a matter of years, and are suitable 
on any fiber. 
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LEVELING DEVICE 

"= Spindle head, completely redesigned 
- and constructed, permits accurate 
2] alignment by turning leveling screw 
® with slot provided in shank. Lock nut 
» maintains setting. Eliminates any need 
for bending spindle by hand with pos- 
sibility of breakage or damage to. top 
™ spring. Slot head. design makes spin- 
dle change easy, 


New / 


METAL HEAD BOX 


— Heavy steel box holds spindle head 
© rigidly in place, prevents side play. 
= Provides solid base for leveling screw. 
= No part of spindle head contacts wood. 
» Assures lasting, positive alignment. 


SPINDLE HEAD PIN 


=» Double shouldered steel pin, shaped 
*® so it can’t work out through front or 
» back wall of shuttle. Avoids danger 
of reed spoilage or ‘“‘smashes’’ from 
‘break outs’. A patented feature! 


Ne GW 


INTERCHANGEABLE 
CATCH 


“= Shuttle can be assembled with either 
gies ong catch, to fit a wooden bobbin, or 
snort one for paper tube. Parts inter- 
m changeable. Operation requires less 


= than two minutes, Provides positive fit. 


THE IMPROVED 


PATERSON TENSION SHUTTLE 


for Shuttle-changing or Box Looms 


BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


CANADIAN AGENT: 


PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
GREENVILLE, 4 
CHICAGO AGENT: 


Albert R. Breen, 


Montreal, Que. — Homilten, Oat. 
80 E. Jackson Bivd. ontreal, Que amilton, On 


NOW, with four tested improvements 
in mechanical design, this U S Pater- 
son Tension Shuttle will help to 
eliminate “smashes” and “seconds”, 
and reduce excessive shuttle mainte- 
nance costs. 


Once again, US matches progress 
in loom design with progress in shuttle 
design, giving you proved new fea- 
tures that assure greater efficiency, 
increased production, and fabric 
quality protection. 


Check over these time-saving, 


money-saving advantages. A US rep- 


resentative will show you the improved 
Paterson Tension Shuttle at your 
request. See it, try it, before you place 
your next shuttle order! 


JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C, 


ALABAMA AGENT: 


Young & Vann Supply Co. 
Birmingham ESTABLISHED 1057 
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CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS, VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—What probably will be the largest 
textile manufacturing organization in the world gradually 
is taking shape as stockholders of the various concerns in- 
volved approve proposals to merge with J. P. Stevens & 
Co., Inc. The merger program as announced officially by 
the Stevens firm, which will retain headquarters in New 


York City, calls for dissolution of all corporations involved — 


and formation of subsidiary companies to assure continua- 
tion of the corporate names of the various interests as 


Stevens manufacturing division. A list of the corporations — 


which will be merged follows: Dunean Mills, Greenville; 
Victor-Monaghan Co., with plants at Greenville, Arling- 
ton and Greer, $. C.; Aragon-Baldwin Mills, with plants 
at Whitmire and Rock Hill, S. C.; Watts Mills, Laurens, 
S. C.; Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, S$. C.; Wallace 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Jonesville, $. C.; Piedmont (S. C.) Mfg. 


Co.; Slater (S. C.) Mfg. Co.: Stantey (N. C.) Mills, Inc.; 


Carter Fabrics Corp., with plants at Greensboro, N. C., and 
South Boston, Va.; and M. T. Stevens & Sons Co., with 
plants at Andover, North Andover, Dracut, Gleasondale 


‘and Haverhill, Mass., Franklin Falls, N: H., Peacedale, 


R. I., and Rockville, Conn. Already a part of the Stevens 
combine are R. Wolfenden & Sons at Attleboro, Mass., and 
Cleveland Cloth Mills, Shelby, N. C., and just last month 
the Stevens firm announced the outright purchase of Ragan 
(N. C.) Spinning Co. Directors and stockholders of the 
firms in the proposed merger may renounce their participa- 
tion in the plan if it fails to go through by Jan. 1, 1947. 
The consolidated J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., would have five 
million authorized shares of common capital stock of $15 
par value each. Of this total, 3,459,992 shares would be 
issued and outstanding, 821,285 held in the Stevens treasury 
to represent Stevens-held stock in the component firms, and 
718,723 shares authorized but not issued. The unified or- 
ganization, if agreed upon, will have a combined capital 
stock, surplus and surplus reserve of more than 80 million 


dollars and will be in a position to market practically every 


type of woven fabrics. 


DANVILLE, VA. — Stockholders of Riverside and Dan 
River Cotton Mills, Inc., have approved a recapitalization 
plan and a change of the firm name to Dan River Mills, 
Inc. Under the recapitalization plan the company is au- 


KNITTING 
WEAVING 


YARNS , 


_ Sell Us Your Surplus Yarns 
PEACH &C.. 
GASTONIA, N. C. 
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thorized to issue, upon retirement of existing six per cent 
preferred stock, 50,000 shares of new 41/, per cent cumu- 
lative preferred stock to be offered in exchange to holders 
of the present preferred. Each share of common stock with 


a current $25 par value becomes five shares of common with 


a $5 par value. Six months ago the Dan River board of di- 
rectors approved the new financial arrangement and follow- 
ing that the Securities and Exchange Commission gave its 
okay. The name change was decided upon because the or- 
ganization no longer is confined to cotton manufacturing. 


PUNTA GorbDA, FLA.—-Palmetto Fiber Co. of Washing- 


ton, D. C., has announced plans to construct a $950,000 


plant for what the firm describes as the first attempt to 
produce hard fiber commercially in this country. Hard 
fiber is to be spun from the stems and roots of the heavy 
saw palmetto covering several million acres in Florida, The 
plant is designed for an annual production of more thafi 
five million pounds of fiber suitable for upholstery fabrics 
and coarse cordage. 


Rock C-—While awaiting a green light from 
the Civilian Production Administration, Celanese Corp. 
of America. has announced that the plant it proposes to 
construct on the Catawba River near Rock Hill will entail 
expenditure of approximately 40 million dollars. Original 
plans announced some time ago by the firm indicated that 
the plant would cost ten million. Some 6,000 persons will 
be employed in the production of rayon yarns and fabrics 
once the project is in full swing. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA.—Consolidation of the state-owned 
Kilby Cotton Mills with the Draper unit and the sale of old 
machinery at Draper to help pay for new equipment at 
Kilby has been recommended to Governor-elect Jim Fol- 
son. Consolidation of the prison mills is expected to result 
in more efhcient production at a lower cost. 


MatTTHEws, N. C.—The Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration has approved plans of Longleaf Mills, Inc., to con- 
struct a $100,000 plant for the manufacture of crimped 
rayon yarns. Work on the new plant is expected to com- 
mence in the near future. Machinery already is available, 
and some 125 persons will be employed once the mill is in 
operation. Alex R. Davis of Charlotte is president of the 
firm. 


SENECA, S. C.—Officials of Wamsutta Mills at New Bed- 
ford, Mass., and Utica & Mohawk Cotton Mills, Inc., which 
operates a plant at Seneca and has headquarters at Utica, 
N. Y., have been unable to agree on a proposal to merge 
the two organizations. The Seneca plant thus will continue 
as a unit of Utica & Mohawk. 


CORNELIA, GA.—Installation of still more looms and 
other equipment, and finishing touches on the building it- 
self, are going on apace at the new Lumite plant of the 
Chicopee Mfg. Corp. on the heels of a formal opening 
program Aug. 16. Before an audience of several thousand 
Cornelia townspeople and others, Harry H. Purvis, Chico- 
pee vice-president and general manager of the new Lumite 
plant, placed the mill officially in operation by pushing a 
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button which started the first loom. A feature of the pro- 
gram was presentation by Cornelia townspeople of an en- 
graved silver platter to the principal speaker, Gen. Robert 
W. Johnson, head of Johnson & Johnson. Additional 
speakers on the program included Congressman John S. 
Wood of Georgia's Ninth District; Judge Frank Gabrels, 
ordinary of Habersham County; J. C. Platt, Chicopee vice- 
president in charge of manufacturing; L. Y. Irvin, chair- 
man of Cornelia’s Industrial. Committee, and Mr. Purvis. 
First in the nation for exclusive production of plastic fabrics 
and: insect screen, the new Lumite.plant in Cornelia is a 
one-story building incorporating the most modern develop- 
ments in textile mill construction. It provides about 55,- 
000 feet of floor space and occupies a 330-acre site on the 
Cornelia-Demorest Highway. Pending entire completion 
of the new Cornelia plant, Chicopee is continuing its pro- 
duction of Lumite insect screen and fabrics in the firm’s 
plant at Gainesville, Ga., where it was centered during the 
war, 


EASLEY, S. C.—-Hudson Narrow Fabric Mill has received 
a state charter which provides for $100,000 in capital stock. 
Officers are E. C. Martin, president and treasurer; H. S. 
Cheney, vice-president; and J. A. Ross, secretary. 


GasTONIA, N. C.—W. J. Voit Rubber Corp. of Los 
Angeles, Cal., has purchased the manufacturing facilities 
of Carolina Art Co. Operating the plant’s 1,680 spindles 
and 20 looms as Voit Rubber and Textile Co.. Inc., the 
new owners will use its output in the production of athletic 


equipment. William Davis, who has been superintendent 
of the plant for some time, will continue in this capacity 
with the Voit concern. 


Tuxepo, N. C.—An addition now under constuction by 


Green River Mills, Inc., is expected to increase yarn produc- 


tion by 50 per cent. The addition will contain another 20,- 
000 square feet of floor space. A number of improvements, 
as well as installation of mew machinery, are being carried 
out in the older parts of the plant. 


HENDERSON, N. C.—Sale of Henderson Cotton Mills to 
Alexander Smith and Son, carpet manufacturing firm of 
Yonkers, N. Y., has been delayed by the Civilian Produc- 
tion Administraton on the ground that the Yonkers firm 


‘would confine Henderson production exclusively to carpet 


yarns. 


LEXINGTON, N. C.—The 60th anniversary of Wennonah 
Cotton Mills Co. was observed Aug. 23 at a dinner given 
by the firm for its employees. Service pins and certificates 
were presented to veteran employees and officials. 


MARTINSVILLE, VA.—NMartinsville Cotton Mill Co. has 
been awarded an Accident Prevention Flag in recognition 
of a safety record 28 per cent better than the average for the 
cotton mill industry in the United States during the past 
three years. From Sept. 4, 1945, to March 4, 1946, the mill 


operated 245,637 hours without a disability injury. The ~ 


flag was presented to R. M. McCrary, superintendent, by 
J. V. Skendall of Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 


COLOR IDENTIFICATION 


FOR EFFICIENT TINTING 


_ Recommended for use on Rayon, Acetate, Cotton, Aralac, 


‘Wool, Worsted, Soybean and blends of these fibers. 
* 


Concentrated Water Tints, Concentrated Oil Tints 


Dry Powdered Tints and Bucobase Oil. 


Bucoset Filling Conditioner 


BLACKMAN-UHLER CO, Inc. 


“Trade Mark Reg. 


— Bucol Cotton Spray Oil 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
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Fall Meetings of Southern Textile Association 


At a recent meeting of the Southern Textile Association 
board of governors tentative plans were made for a full 
series of divisional meetings this fall. The chairmen and the 
committee of each division are now working upon their 
programs which will, as usual, present many interesting 
problems for discussion. 

We urge mills to encourage the attendance of their over- 
seers and superintendents, as we feel certain that much 
benefit will be derived. 

We recently visited a mill which has always discouraged 
the attendance of any of its employees, apparently under the 
antiquated and outmoded impression that their men would 
give information to others. 

In the mill we visited we saw expensive and inefficient 
practices which would not still be in existence had the super- 
intendent and overseers attended divisional meetings of the 
Southern Textile Association and learned what others are 
doing. 

One reason that the spindles in New England dropped 
from 20,000,000 to. less than 5,000,000 was that in years 
past most of their mills conceived the idea that they had 
valuable secrets, and while refusing to exchange informa- 
tion, dropped into the class of the inefficient. 

In years past we have seen young men who attended 
division meetings of the Southern Textile Association too 
timid to take part in the discussions become interested and 
develop into leaders. 

We have seen many of these men go back to their mills 
to try out a new idea and establish it as a practice, and 
there are many mills which have never realized how much 
of their profits they owe to the Southern Textile Association. 

Any mill which tries to isolate itself and which dis- 
courages its superintendents and overseers from attending 
divisional meetings of the Southern Textile Association will 
lose much which could be easily gained. 
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C. 1. 0. Loses Again 


At an election held at the Gastonia Combed Yarn Corp. 
mills Aug. 27 the vote was: 


Eligible but not voting............. 378 


The C. I. O. has been eliminated from consideration and 
there will now be a run-off between the A. F. of L. and 
those who voted for “no union.” 

It is assumed that most of those eligible voters who re- 
frained from voting were not in favor of either the C. I. O. 
or the A. F. of L. 

The significant thing about the vote at Gastonia Combed 
Yarn Corp. was the very small vote in favor of the C. I. O., 
which shows the manner in which Southern cotton mill 
operatives are turning against that organization. 

In an election held at the Artcraft Hosiery Co., Corinth, 


Miss., the vote was: 


At the Magnet Mills, Clinton and Lake City, Tenn., the 
vote was: 


At the atomic center at Oak Ridge, Tenn., elections were 


held in departments operated by three companies. At the 
Monsanto Chemical Co. the vote was: 

A 289 


At the Carbide & Carbon Chemical Corp. the vote was: 


1,373 

At the Tennessee Eastman plant at Clinton the vote was: 

The vote in the three pists taken as a whole showed: 

Per Cent 


In an election held at Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Rocky 
Mount, N. C., the C. I. O. was en but we do nol have 
a record of the vote. 

The C. I. O. called off an election at the Gonzales ( Tex.) 
Cotton Mills when they realized that the vote would be 
overwhelmingly against them. 

Before George Baldanzi of New York, William Smith 
of California and Anthony Lucio, from somewhere else, 
came into the South the C. I. O. had made considerable 
progress. 

As soon as the mill employees saw Baldanzi, Smith, Lucio 
and the other professional organizers and learned that they 
came direct from a meeting at Atlantic City, N. J., which 
had unanimously endorsed the F. E. P. C. and social equality 
with Negroes, they turned against them, and now the C. I, 
O. organizational campaign is definitely on the downgrade, 

The cotton mill employees of the South have the purest 
Anglo-Saxon blood in the United States and it is a certainty 
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that they will not for long affiliate with the C. I. O. or any 


other organization which seeks to have the Federal Govern- 


ment set up a F. E. P. C. law which would force their 
daughters to work with Negro girls and share restaurants 


fand rest rooms with them and would subject them to fines 


if they refused to work under Negro overseers and second 
hands. | 

The C. I. O. organizers cannot advocate social equality 
with Negroes and expect many Southern textile mill em- 
ployees to join, or remain in, their organization. 


Textile Manufacturers Day 


As was announced some weeks ago, the North Carolina 


™® State College school of textiles has issued invitations to 


textile manufacturers and machinery and supply dealers to 
visit the school on Saturday, Sept. 28. It is now indicated 


@ that more than 300 will accept the invitation. 


During. the morning the visitors will inspect the equip- 


™ ment of the school and discuss courses of instruction and 
@ plans for textile research. 


At noon there will be a meeting which will be addressed 


; by Gov. Gregg Cherry and former Gov. J. M. Broughton 


and at which W. J. (Nick) Carter of Greensboro, N. C., 
president of the N. C. Textile Foundation, and Dean Mal- 
colm E, Campbell will describe plans for further develop- 
ment of the school. 

The visitors will be the guests of the school at a buffet 
lunch and at 3 p. m. there will be a football game in Rid- 


® dick Stadium between State College and Duke University. 


The game will be a complete sell-out long before Sept. 28, 
and only those who have purchased tickets in advance will 
be able to secure admission. 

No invitation will be needed by any textile manufacturer 
or textile machinery or supply manufacturer or dealer, as all 
will be welcome and an consider themselves as being invited, 
but those who expect to attend should notify Dean Malcolm 
E. Campbell, Schogl of Textiles, North Carolina State Col- 
lege, Raleigh, N. C., so that he may know how many will 


= attend the buffet lunch. 


This will be an excellent opportunity to see what type 
textile school has been developed with the backing of the 
North Carolina Textile Foundation. 

Those who are operating the school of textiles expect to 
derive much benefit from suggestions made by the visitors. 


Converters Protest Against C. |. 0. 


The executive committee of the Association of Uptown 
Converters of New York City recently. used a full-page 
advertisement in the New York Herald-Tribune to lay be- 
fore the people of their city the tactics of the C. I. O. 
leaders, 

The statement, which is one of the strongest protests 
which has been issued, was as follows: 

Ten years ago when warehouse and stockroom 
workers in the textile industry organized into what 
is now known as Local No. 65 of the C. I. O., we 
formed in co-operation with the aforesaid union, 
the Association of Uptown Converters, which now 
consists of about 120 wholesale textile companies. 

During these years we negotiated our contracts 
peacefully. Salaries generally have increased dur- 
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ing the past few years by about 56 per cent, to the 
point where the average wage throughout our in- 


dustry is now about $43 per week. A five-day, 40- 
hour week, with paid sick leave and vacation privi- 
leges has been in force for a number of years. 
Everything possible has been done by the employ- 
ers’ group constantly to further amicable relations 
with the union. 

‘We are now in the midst of negotiations for 
contract renewal which is due Sept. 1, and in spite 
of liberal wage increases which we have offered as 
well as additional social benefits and group insur- 
ance plans, everything has been rejected by the 
union leaders and their spokesmen, and we are of 


the opinion that the workers in our industry are 


being wrongfully guided into a strike situation. 

On Wednesday, an industry-wide demonstration 
was staged by the union with very distasteful and 
dangerous results. In many places non-union 
workers were threatened with force and violence 
if they did not sign the union card. The rights of 
privacy of the employer in his place of business 
and of the non-union employee in his home have 
been violated flagrantly on many occasions. 

When the leaders of the various union squads 
visiting these people were reminded by employers 
that this is a free country and that an individual 
may do as he or she pleases, they told both the 
employer and the non-union employees in no un- 
certain terms that he or she will have to do what 
the union pleases. The employer, in many places, 
was roughly handled, and informed that if the 
government has the right to declare that taxes shall 
be paid, they, the union, are the government within 
the textile industry and that they will decide what 
people are to do. 

The results of this issue may be an industry-wide 
strike which will affect thousands of people of this 
city and all over the country, in addition to the 
misguided textile workers themselves. 

The employers of our association have repeat- 
edly stated “WE DO NOT WANT A STRIKE,” and 
it is to be regretted that many workers and their 
families will have to go through the hardships ac- 
companying such a strike merely because a head- 
strong group of people make up their minds to 
take the law in their own hands—make up their 
minds that a citizen of the United States is no 
longer a free agent privileged to decide whether 
or not he or she must: join a union in order to 
retain his or her job. 

Should the strike come about, we ‘aide you, the 
public, to bear with us and understand that this is 
no longer a matter of an industry problem, but 
rather the problem of residents of New York City 
and all conscientious citizens of the United States. 


A Correction 


In our issue of Aug. 1 we mentioned the election lost at 
the Adams-Millis Co. plant at Kernersville, N. C., as having 
been a C. I. O. election. 

We are now informed that it was an A. F. of L. election 
and are glad to make this correction. | 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


T. Holmes Floyd has resigned as super- 
intendent of Tallassee (Ala.) Mills to. be- 
come manager of Opelika (Ala.) Mills. At 
Tallassee he has been replaced by J. Wilson 
Patterson, formerly assistant superintendent. 


James Barr, left, long 
associated with David 
Gessner Co., manu- 
facturer of cloth 
finishing machinery at 
Worcester, Mass., has 
been appointed sales 
manager of the firm. 
Mr. Barr, who is 
well known. in the 
woolen and worsted 
trade, will be in full charge of sales and 
service for the company. 


W. T. Paul, formerly second hand in the 
card room of Industrial Cotton Mills at 
Rock: Hill, $. C., has been promoted to 
cloth room overseer. He succeeds A. §, 
Hartsell, now superintendent of the plant. 


J. Harold Lineberger, who is an official 
of several textile plants at Belmont, N. C., 
has been appointed to a six-year term on 
the North Carolina State Board of Educa- 
tion. 


G. W. Mayes, formerly purchasing agent, 
has been appointed general manager of 
Fitzgerald (Ga.) Mills Corp. His father, 
J. H. Mayes, was vice-president and general 
manager of the company for a number of 
years. 


W. J.. Vereen, president of Mountrie 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills, and V. J. Gray of 
Reigel Textile Co., Ware Shoals, S: C., 
have been elected directors of the Southern 
Garment -Manufacturers Association. 


Alfred R. Oxenfeldt, special assistant to 
the director of the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration textile division, has resigned 
to become economic consultant to the New 
York City accounting firm of Aronson & 
Oresman. 


Earl Crenshaw, who has been superin- 
,tendent of the Hampton Yarn Division of 
-American Thread Co., Clover, S. C., has 
become superintendent of carding and spin- 
ning for Springs Cotton’ Mills, Lancaster, 


J. L. Jewell, formerly superintendent of 
the Chesnee, S. C., plant of Saxon Mills, 
has become superintendent of Fairmont 
(S. C.). Mills, Inc. L. B. Gibson has re- 
tired after 31 years as superintendent at the 
Fairmont plant. 
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John D. MacAulay, Sr., who has been as- 
sociated with Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. 
for the past 51 years, has retired as foreman 
of the firm’s No. 2 spinning room at Pied- 
mont, Ala. 


C. J. McCormack, now associated with 
J. C. Pirkle Machinery Co. at East Point, 
Ga., has been cited by the War Depart- 
ment for his assistance to veterans who lost 
limbs in combat..Mr. McCormack has spent 
much time in veterans hospitals demontrat- 
ing to amputees how they may overcome 
their handicaps. 


C. V. Hudgens has resigned as overseer 
of spinning for the Kendall Co. at Paw 
Creek, N. C., to accept a similar position 
with Hart Cotton Mills, Tarboro, 


Inc.. 


J.C. Tipton has resigned as superin- 
tendent of Waxhaw (N. C.) Cotton Mills. 


John P. Maguire, Jr., has assumed his 
new duties at Atlanta, Ga., as Southern 
correspondent for John P. Maguire & Co., 
Inc., factoring organization of New York 
City. 


Joseph H. Bennis, president of New York & 
New Jersey Lubricant Co., New York City, this 
month announced formation of a 25-year club 
in hener of employees whe have served with 
the company for that. length of time. In the 
photograph above grouped left to right around 
S. Vollman, assistant treasurer with 40 years 
of service, are the charter members whe offi- 
ciated during recent formation ceremonies: 
J. F. Denlin, auditor, 29 years; Mr. Bennis, 
50 years; I. L. Hall, secretary, 40 years; H. 
Clemens, purchasing agent and traffic manager, 
38 years; F. J. Barnes, vice-president and 
treasurer, 40 years; and P. Kaiser, export de- 
partment, 40 years. Other members of the 
club include the fellowing members of the 
sales department field staff: L. L. Hoyt, Bos- 


» ten, 31 years; J. H. Orvis, Syracuse, N. Y., 28 


years; F. Helmich, New York City, 28 years; 
Falls L. Themason of Charlette, Southern dis- 
trict manager, 26 years; T. W. Feeley, New- 
ark, N. J., 25 years; and Miss M. Leonard, 
record clerk in the New York City sales de- 
partment, 27 years. The company, which 
manufactures Non-Fluid Oil, this year is ob- 
serving its 50th year of lubrication service to 
industry. 


Ellison C. Mitchell, a veteran of the tex- 
tile mill supply trade, has become associat- 
ed with Greenville (S. C.) Textile Supply 
Co. 


M. A. Kirkland, left, 
formerly production 
manager of the Unit- 
ed States Rubber Co. 
plant at Winnsboro, 
S. C., has been ap- 
pointed manager of 
a the unit in full charge 
of operations. A. E. 
fe Jury, whom Mr. Kirk- 

land has succeeded, 
will manage the new products department the 
firm's textile division with headquarters in 
New York City and Winnsboro. Other per- 
sonnel changes at Winnsboro are as fol- 
lows: W. C. Hayes, formerly assistant su- 
perintendent, is made production superin- 
tendent; R. H. MacDonald, formerly office 
manager, is appointed assistant to the man- 
ager; W. A. Singleterry,. formerly office 
manager at the firm’s Shelbyville, Tenn., 
unit, is named office manager. A. H. Jack- 
son has been transferred from Stark Mills 
at Hogansville, Ga., to replace Mr, Single- 
terry at Shelbyville. 


Robert C. Jackson of Hartsville, S. C 
this month will assume duties as manager 
of the National Cotton Council's office in 
Washington, where he will concentrate on 
the handling of cotton industry relations 
with the various government agencies, For 


the past two years he has been associated 
with Coker’s Pedigreed Seed Co. 


John A. Sibley, chairman of the Trust Co. 
of Georgia's board of directors, has been 
elected president of the Atlanta, Ga., bank- 
ing firm to succeed the late Robert Strick- 
land. He will continue to serve as chairman. 


Samuel Courtauld this fall will relinquish 
the chairmanship of Courtaulds, Ltd., which 
has headquarters at London, England. He 
is one of the rayon industry's pioneers, and 
was instrumental in founding American 
Viscose Corp. in this country. 


Paul G. Woodward, manager of the 
American Viscose Corp. plant at Parkers- 


burg, W. Va., has been appointed acting | 


plant manager of the company’s Lewis- 
town, Pa., plant. William D. Silcox, who 
has been plant manager at Lewistown for 
the past six years, will assume corporation 
duties. Arthur H. Mergy, manufacturing su- 
perintendent of the company’s Parkersburg 
plant, has been appointed acting plant man- 
ager at Parkersburg. Furman G. Carroll, as- 
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PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


HOUGHTON 


~=WOOL COMPANY 
253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


Telephone 3-3692 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


LOOM PARTS” 
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LUG STRAPS 
HOLDUPS, ETC’ 


4 Proven in Practice 
ag Right in Principle & Price 
-lerrell Machine (0... 


CHARLOTTE, N. 


© CLINTON INDUSTRIES, 
| Clinton, 7 


QUALITY + UMIFORMITY + SERVICE 
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LUBRICANT 


TRADE MARK 


IN U.S. PAT. OFFICES 


the “Drip-Less” 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


; 
Eliminate heavy losses from oil stained 
yarn and replacement costs of oil-rotted 
roll covers. NON-FLUID OIL—drip-less 
and waste-less — stays in roll necks 
where it belongs so prevents damage to 
roll covers and does away with black- 
ened yarn. What's more—it lasts many 
times longer than liquid oil. 7 
NON-FLUID OIL has unique adhesive 
qualities which cause it to stay on the 
bearings until entirely consumed. Every 


: Southern District Manager: 


drop gives full lubricating service—plus 
these three big advantages: 


|. Stops damage by oil stains to goods in 
process. 

2. Reduces oil costs. 

3. Checks frictional loss of power and wear 
and depreciation of machines. 


Write for instructive bulletins and free 
testing samples today. 


FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 
WAREHOUSES: 
— Atianta 
Charlotte, N. C. — Greenville, S. C. : 
Ga. — Providence, R. |. — Detroit, Mich 
Chicago, lll. — St. Louis, Mo. 
WORKS: Newark,.N. J. 
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sistant to the manager of the Marcus Hook, 
Pa., plant, has been appointed to the posi- 
tion of acting manufacturing superintendent 
at Parkersburg. 


Hayden B. Kline has been elected to the 
new post of executive vice-president of In- 
dustrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. He 
joined the company in 1925. 


E. R. Van Vliet, former treasurer of 
Celanese Corp. of America, has been elect- 
ed treasurer and vice-president of E. R. 
Squibb & Co., pharmaceuticals manufac- 
turer, 


Thomas D. Stillwell has been appointed 
personnel manager for Inman (S. C.) Mills. 


Roy. W. Schrimshire, formerly with the 
Army's Jeffersonville (Ind.) Quartermaster 
Depot, has been appointed general overseer 
of opening, picking and carding at Eagle & 
Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga. Charles Col- 
lins and D. B. Whaley are now foremen 


we 


of opening and picking, and A. B. Huckaby 
is foreman of carding. 


Clayton M, Albright, manager of the con- 
trol division of the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., rayon. department, 
retired last month following an association 
of 43 years with the firm. He has been suc- 
ceeded by M. W.: Touchton, formerly as- 
sistant to Mr. Albright. Albert Stetser, a 
section manager in the control division, 
will replace Mr. Touchton. 


BACK TO CIVILIAN LIFE; Stephen J. 
Kennedy, a wartime colonel.in the Army 
Quartermaster. Corps, has been appointed 
to the civilian post of assistant director for 
textiles, clothing and footwear in the re- 
search and development branch of the Office 
of the Quartermaster General. Prior to the 
war he was director of market research for 
Pacific Mills. . . . Gordon Shefheld, a vet- 
eran of the Army Air Forces, has been ap- 
pointed Mississippi Valley representative 


4 


for the linter cotton division of Railway 
Supply & Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. .. . 
John N. Hutchison, former newspaperman 
and Army public relations officer, has joined 
the publicity department of the National 
Cotton Council, Memphis, Tenn. 


B. F. Underwood, superintendent of Eas- 
ley (S. C.) Cotton Mills, has been named 
to the Pickens County Board of Public Wel- 


OBITUARY 


Andrew G. Blue, 49, manager and vice- 
president of Fontaine Converting Works, 
Inc., died last month at Martinsville, Va. 
He is survived by his wife, two daughters 
and a sister. 


Isaas K. Edwards, Sr., 72, former over- 
seer of carding and night superintendent at 
Arkwright (S. C.) Mills, died Aug. 12 at 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


EQUIPMENT — SUPPLIES — LITERATURE 


Safety Feature Is Added 
} To Stock Dyeing Machine 


A new safety feature has been added 
to the Fleet Line Stock Dyeing Ma- 
chine, manufactured by Riggs & Lom- 
bard, Inc., Lowell, Mass., and widely 
used in the textile industry. 

In the past there have been numer- 
ous accidents to personnel who have 
opened the sampling cover while the 
machine was in operation. Now, in the 
form of a new safety sampling cover 
(patent applied for), Riggs & Lom- 
bard claims to have found the solution 
to the problem. 
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Just under the cover a ‘rubber dia- 
phragm has been inserted, which is 
expanded upward by the pressure in 
the machine when operating, and which 
resumes its normal position when the 
machine stops. When the diaphragm is 
in the upward position it pushes up a 
plunger attached to it, which in turn 
raises a stop bar to engage a slotted 


32 


disc on the handwheel. shaft. This 
makes it impossible to turn the wheel 
which opens the cover while the ma- 
chine 1s operating. (See cut. ) 

This safety device is a standard fea- 
ture of all new Fleet Line stock dye 
kettles being shipped, and may also be 
added to machines now in place. 


Publication Covers Range 
Of Measuring Instruments 


Scientific Instruments, a book cover- 
ing a wide range of instruments de- 
signed for making physical measure- 
ments in laboratory, field, industry and 
commerce, is announced by Chemical 
Publishing Co., Inc., 26 Court Street, 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y. The publication 1s re- 


plete with diagrams and photographs | 


which will facilitate the understanding 
of the mechanism and use of the most 
up-to-date. and complicated 
ments. 


instru- 


Handbook To Be Published 
On Textiles and Auxiliaries 


Textile Processing and Auxiliaries 
Handbook, intended as a practical ref- 
erence book for the textile processing 
industry, is scheduled for publication 
early next spring by Inter-Trade Pub- 
lishing Co, 

Prepared at the suggestion of many 


prominent textile men and chemists, 
the handbook is being compiled under 
the joint editorship of Dr.. W. E. K. 
Schwartz. and Sidney M. Edelstein, 
both in the field of practical textile 
chemistry and frequent contributors to 
publications of the industry. Authori- 
ties in both the textile and chémical 
fields: will write on their specific spe- 
cialties. | 

Dr. Schwartz is a chemical consultant 
for the textile industry while Mr. Edel- 
stein is technical director of the textile 
chemical division of Dexter Chemical 
Corp. 
New Brown Pigment Color 

Is Viewed As Superior 

Brighter, cleaner and more durable 
shades of brown colors for industrial 
enamels, trim paints, wallpaper and 
other coated papers, textiles and possi- 
bly plastics are forecast in an announce- 
ment by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del., of a new pig- 
ment color 
Brown. 

The new pigment, which is chemi- 
cally hydrated ferric oxide and is char- 
acterized by an extremely small particle 


under the 


name Auric 


size, promises Outstanding resistance to 
light for a wide range of products, the 
company said. The pigment will pro- 
vide new shades for industrial enamels 
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Practical 
THOMAS NELSON 
— 
Carolina State College 


A NEW BOOK of 168 
pages, by a recognized 
authority; profusely illus- 
trated: cloth bound. Price 
$125 ... Orders filled 
promptly. 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 


P. O. BOX 1225 + + + CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 


WENTWORTH. 


Double Duty Travelers 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


HICKS — AMERICAN — WILSON — U. 8. STANDARD 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 


Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER €0. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 
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Exclusive Incline-plane tensile tester. Model J for = tensile 


testing of yarn (single 

9 

Tests from single fibre to 2,000 

grams. Burst attachment 
available. 


Model Q for tensile 
testing of cords, 
duck, webbing, etc., 
up to 2,000 Ibs. 


“SCOTT TESTERS perform many 
tests on textile fibres and products 


The many models of *Scott Testers provide for practically every 
needed physical test on textiles: tensile, hysteresis, crepeage, 
twist, burst, flexing, adhesion, etc. Suitable equipment is avail- 
able for the finest filaments; for rubber thread; for single end, 
skein, cloth, webbing, cords; from 0 to | ton tensile. Results are 
recorded in picturized form on handy-reference charts. *Scott 
Testers are in conformity with established standards of testing 
practice—in fact, many of the standards are based on Scott 
equipment. | 
Descriptive literature upon request 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 


115 BLACKSTONE ST. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SOUTHERN 304 FOREST AVENUE 
REPRESENTATIVE AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


* Registered Trademark 
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A Manual 
That Tells You 


HOW 10 EVALUATE 
SUPERVISORY JOBS 


By ALBERT N. GILLETT 


Answers 
3 Important Questions 


1. Measures requirements and demands 
of supervisory and executive positions. 
Contains complete explanation and typi- 
cal forms to demonstrate actual . job 
valuations. 


2. Enables you to determine the strong 


and weak points of the person now 
occupying the position and to properly 
evaluate prospective supervisors. Con 
tains appraisal forms completely filled 
out. 

3. Working kit of blank 
running your own tests. 

Note particularly that ‘both the job 
evaluation forms and job performance 
appraisal forms provided are applicable 
to both plant and office personnel. 


forms for 


Contains 
% 34 detailed instruction sheets 
illustrated charts 


% 22 working forms 


Loose-leaf, gold, stamped fabrikoid binder 
$7.50 


The Federal Labor Laws 


A manual to inform supervisors and foremen 
concerning current labor laws. Can prevent 
costly errors and strikes. The book makes 
clear the rulings and implications of the 
National Labor Relations Act, Fair Labor 
Standards Act, Walsh Healy Public Con- 
tracts Act, Wage Stabilization, Social Secur- 
ity Act and other labor laws. 

Loose-leaf, hard fabrikoid cover. Size 642 x 
914 inches, 87 pases 


Special rates on quantity. 


7 DAYS FREE EXAMINATIONE 


National Foremen’s Institute, 
Deep River, Conn. 


We accept your offer to examine the manuals 
indicated. At the end of 7 days we'll return the 
manuals at our own expense, or okay the invoice 
lor payment. 


Copies of How to Evaluate Supervisory Jobs 
at $7.50. plus postage. 


| 

| 

Copies of The Federal Labor Laws at $2.50 
each, plus postage. 
| 


Firm. 
Ordered by 
Address... 


City ._Zone No. 


and trim paints where it is expected to 
show less tendency to chalk from out- 
door exposure than standard iron oxide 
pigments. 

All the possible uses of the new pig- 
ment have not been explored, the an- 
nouncement said. It has been shown to 


give very fast-to-light shades on coated 


and other papers such as those used for 
wallpaper. The fastness to light and 


resistance to alkali of this pigment rec- 


ommend it as a background color in 
wallpaper and other coated paper col- 
oring applications, as well as in the 
field of better coloring of paper and 
textile printing. 


New ‘Amoskeag’ Roll Picker 
Announced By M-B Products 
M-B Products, Detroit, Mich., has 

announced production of the M-B 


Amoskeag pneumatic roll picker 


(Model A-V. T.), a tool-designed spe- 
cifically for the purpose of removing 
lint and fly from the top rolls and other 
parts of the drafting elements on spin- 
ning frames and roving frames. 


Outstanding features of this device 
are the steel housing, for safety (see 
cut), and its speed of 20,000 r.p.m. on 
100 pounds air pressure. It is used most 
effectively on long draft spinning or 
roving, because of the greater accum- 
ulation of fly and waste due to the 
longer draft. 

The problem of lubrication has been 
eliminated in the Amoskeag roll 
picker as special grease sealed bearings 
are used with no manual or automatic 
lubrication being required, Its weight 
is 17 ounces, whole length 53/4 inches 
and length of body 31/5 inches. 


Report Offered As Aid | 
To Managers of Personnel 


Considerable material that might as- 
sist chief executives and _ personnel 
managers in planning or revising a 
company employee manual is contained 
in the report, Information Manuals for 
Employees, recently prepared by the 
policyholders service bureau, Metropol. 
itan Life Insurance Co., 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

This illustrated review, which in- 
cludes a number of excerpts from va- 
rious company publications, is based 
on an analysis of 132 manuals of 119 
companies in the United States and in 
Canada, An important feature of the 


report is a section devoted to the essen- 
tial contents of an information manual 
—specifically as to how the material 
may be organized and the handbook 
introduced, suggestions on its table of 
contents and index, the story of the 
company, and on other matters for the 
instruction and enlightenment of the 
employee. | 

Another division of the study exam- 
ines the steps taken to make the man- 
ual attractive and readable—in terms 
of appearance and size, the style in 
which it is written, the title and the 
cover. There are suggestions included 
on methods of distributing the hand- 
book. A copy of this report is available 
to executives who request it on their 
business stationery. 


Metron Hand Tachometer 
Useful in Textile Field 


Now available for. direct measure- 
ment of speeds down to ten r.p.m. and 
one f.p.m. is the new Metron low 
speed hand tachometer, type 25B, 
which has three ranges of ten to 200 
r.p.m., 20 to 400 t.p.m., and 50 to 
1,000 r.p.m. The instrument ts. par- 
ticularly useful in the textile processing 
industries where it is desirable to get a 
continuous indication of low rotational 
or linear speeds. 

Produced by the Metron Instrument 
Co., Denver, Colo., this tachometer 
consists of two units, the head which 
is normally held in the left hand when 
making measurements, and the indi- 
cating unit which ts normally held in 
the right hand when making measure- 
ments, This arrangement is convenient 
when measuring speeds of rotating 
shafts which are tn inaccessible places. 
Finger tip control is provided on the 
indicating unit so that the speed range 
can be easily changed by the thumb of 
the right hand while making a meas- 
urement, 


The above photograph of the H. 
worth & Sons Co. mercerizing tenter. equipped 
with the new overhead drive, is published as 


W.. Butter- 


a correction. 
worth 


An illustration of the Butter. 
straight automatic high-speed tenter. 
furnished to this magazine through error. ac- 
companied an article deseribing the new over. 
head drive in the issue of July 15. 
drive, as shown, permits speeds up to 
yards per minute for mercerizing. 


The new 
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Mm purchased by the Draper Corp., Hope- 
™ dale. Mass., manufacturer of automatic 
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Draper Corp. Purchases 
Shuttle Block Business 


The shuttle block business of Med- 
gentra, Ltd., Asheville, N. C., has been 


looms and other textile equipment. The 
14 sawmills in 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia 
and Kentucky and a central plant at 
Biltmore, N. C. The Draper Corp. 
made the purchase to enlarge its sources 


transaction involves 


of dogwood and to assure a continuous 
supply of the finest dogwood billets for 
its shuttles. 


4 Machinery Being Produced 


For Chenille Processing 


Machinery especially designed for 
chenille sewing or tufting is now being 
produced by the Edwards Co. of San- 
ford, N. C. The plant, formerly engag- 
ed in the making of war material, is at 
work on 500 of the machines. James 
A. Nurunglo, plant superintendent, 
said that sewing machines for making 
chenille spreads have generally been 
large conventional sewing machines 
converted for this specific use and that 


there has long been both a need and 
open market for an actual tufting ma- 
chine, but the demand for war produc- 
tion made this almost impossible. 


Louis Allis Co., Milwaukee 7, Wis., 
has released a new bulletin, No. 720, 
describing its type OG 
type) standard squirrel cage induction 
motor.. This motor, incorporating many 
new features, proved its worth in criti- 
cal war jobs during the past few years. 
A copy of the bulletin, covering fully 
the construction features and some typ- 
ical applications of the motor, will be 
sent upon request to Louis Allis Co. 
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Distributed by 
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Technological Advances and Productivity 


(Continued from Page 16) standards or piece rates for 
predetermined length of time, regardless of changes. With 
such a plan the difhculties of making future adjustments 
increase in proportion to the importance of changes and to 
the length of time elapsed between the change and the 
adjustment. Also, the workers’ benefits decrease as changes 
are made nearer the close of the set period. If the plan is 
one to guarantee production standards for, say, one year 


from the day a change is made effective, it is quite likely 


that. the workers will not have a clear recollection of a 
change made 12 months back, and will object to its being 
given full weight in the new piece rates or standards of the 
following year. In both cases, the greater the advances 
made, the greater will be the inflation in wages earned prior 
to adjustment and, therefore, the greater the dislocation and 
the difficulty of future adjustments. These difhculties are 
increased when foremen and non-productive or indirect 
labor are incorporated in the production incentive ‘picture. 
They have then a financial interest in maintaining looseness 
of standards through neglect in reporting improvements and 
through minimizing their importance. It is true that few 
foremen and supervisors are so lacking in responsibility as 
to actively foster such situations, but the incentive is in the 
wrong direction. 

A production incentive where the earning opportunities 
are proportional to true labor utilization encourages the 
worker to use his time to best advantage continuously, 
because he receives proportional compensation. If he can 
run two machines instead of one, his incentive opportunities 
double. But even then there will be cases where the change 
may temporarily result in a lesser degree of effort required 
and therefore in less incentive opportunities. 


Special Incentives 


From the foregoing it appears that some additional in- 
ducement or incentive should be provided for all those who 
are affected directly or indirectly by a change. This added 
inducement should be in proportion to the importance of 
that change. and it should be applied simultaneously. It 


This Lumite back-drop prodaced by Chicopee Mfg. Corp. is 
completely and permanently resistant to sunlight. New in use 
at the Hamilton Tennis Courts in New York City, the fabric is 
produced from woven filaments of vinylidene chloride and is 
employed on the lewer part of court sereens to prevent players 
from being distracted by movements of players on adjoining 
courts. The back-drops are unaffected by moisture, are tear and 
seuffproof and will not sag. 


the labor saved and could be paid, or at least posted, as the 
change is made. In this manner there would be a strong 
inducement to support all new ideas conducive to labor 
could take the form of cash awards made in proportion to 
saving and to give them maximum recognition. This would 
also strengthen direct production incentives by counteracting 
the possibility of negative influence as far as changes are 
concerned. 

Whether only the workers directly engaged in the oper- 
ation, or all workers in the plant or department, participate 
in such benefits and whether supervision also participates, 
are questions of company policy, size and circumstances. 
The important things to remember in all cases are: (a) 
The reward should be calculated and stated simultaneously 
with the change; (b) It should be closely related to labor 
saving; (c) It should be substantial enough to make it really 
worth while; and (d) If there is a production incentive 
plan, all production standards or piece rates should be ad- 
justed immediately after the change takes place. 

In this manner the question of more direct ‘sharing’ of 
benefits would be answered without the risks and limitations 
of the usual profit sharing plans. Such an incentive would 
also create a positive influence which, insofar as technologi- 
cal advances are concerned, could neutralize the negative 
influences of job insecurity previously described. In associa- 
tron with other legitimate job security provisions and a good 
suggestion plan, it would create and maintain an atmosphere 
eminently favorable to the promotion of new ideas and to 
their ready acceptance. In conjunction with a good produc- 
tion incentive plan—such as one based upon a dependable 
and realistic measure of labor utilization—it would also 
increase the effectiveness of the production incentive and 
greatly facilitate its proper administration. 

These suggestions represent the result of many years of 
observations and experiences with hundreds of organiza- 
tions. It is hoped that they may contribute something of 
value. But I want to make clear that they can be only a 
supplement to, and not a substitute for, a better and broader 
understanding of the basic advantages of high productivity. 


O. P. A. Acts On Various Textile Items 


Amendments affecting the pricing of dyed cotton yarns 
and cotton textiles made from fine yarns were recently an- 
nounced by the Office of Price Administration. Effective 
Aug. 15 the new schedule, which replaces ceilings in effect 
since April 5, increases dyed combed yarns an average of 
1214 per cent and dyed carded yarns about 16 per cent. 
This complies with the legal requirement that the current 
cost of raw cotton be taken into consideration in setting 
maximum prices for cotton major items. 

The effect upon woven textiles, of higher sales yarn costs 
including both the dyed yarns currently increased and the 
natural yarns increased on Aug. 5, was taken into account 
in arriving at the higher fabric ceilings issued on Aug. 5. 
Consideration is being given to price revisions whch may 
be necessary to offset the hgher costs of sales yarns to knit- 
ters. 

A mill increase averaging 13 per cent in the ceiling prices 
of cotton textiles made from fine yarns, not affected by the 
previous cotton textile increase of Aug. 5, was announced 
by the agency Aug. 14. The price revisions, effective as of 
Aug. 5, will be reflected in an estimated five to seven per 
cent increase in the retail prices of cotton apparel items from 
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these fabrics. This action is a continuation of the price 
revisions on cotton textiles announced on Aug. 5. At that 
time, mill prices of most basic cotton fabrics were increased 
in line with provisions of the new price control act, which 
require that cotton textile prices reflect the parity or market 
m price of raw cotton, whichever is higher. 

The present increases were deferred, when other cotton 
advances were announced, to give opportunity to work out 
dollar-and-cent increases for each construction, instead of 
the flat percentage increase applied to other textiles. As in 
the case of other cotton textiles, revisions will be made pe- 
riodically as the price of raw cotton fluctuates. The action 
also effects the revisions required by law in the prices of a 
number of other cotton fabrics, not previously revised. 
These are: balloon cloth—given the same percentage’ in- 
creases granted in aeroplane fabrics; fine carded yarn fabrics 
of warps 40 or finer and combed fabrics priced under the 
general maximum price regulation—priced in line with the 


© item of combed goods to which they have been related in 


previous price increases; and finished carded corduroy— 

given a percentage increase to match the dollar-and-cent 
increase in gray goods, plus estimated increases in conver- 
sion costs since March 8. 

= . P. A. announced Aug. 20 that manufacturers, con- 
® verters and wholesalers selling products, priced on a cost- 
plus basis, which were made from materials bought during 
@ the period of no price control may now base their prices on’ 
™ the ceiling prices of the basic goods at the time of delivery 


& of the finished product, instead of the date of sale. Origi- 


@ nally, the order provided that, in pricing finished products, 
@ on a cost-plus basis, the cost of parts and services incurred 
@ from July 1 through July 26 be determined either (a) by 
@ the supplier's last ceiling before July 1, (b) by new ceilings 
@ established before Aug. 15, and in effect at the time of sale 
Me or (c) his actual cost, if lower than either. 

: Prospects that the Wage Stabilization Board will take any 
immediate action on wage increases granted without official 
approval in the cotton textile industry appear dim. A W. 
>= S. B. official said that because most of the cases involved 
me are coming in slowly, the board has not yet been able to 
@ begin consideration of them. It is believed, however, that 
® the administration will take the position that the textile 
m wage increase brings the figure above the steel or automo- 
® tive authorizations and, therefore, constitutes a mew increase 
»@ and must be absorbed all or in part by the industry. Un- 
® certainty over W. S. B. approval has resulted in unsettled 
wm uncarded gray cotton market conditions. 


Southern Textile Industry Meetings Set 


m@ Coker Pedigreed Seed Co., Hartsville, $. C., will entertain 

y@ the third annual meeting of Delta Council advisory Re- 
m scarch Committee Spinner-Breeder Conference in a three- 
é day session Sept. 3-5. Dr. George J. Wilds, president of 
® Coker Pedigreed Seed Co. will be host. Designed to offer 
® agriculturists and textile men an opportunity to discuss their 
@ problems with a view to improving the quality of cotton 
fibers for spinning purposes, the conference has made much 
progress in its short history. Listed among speakers for the 
meeting aré many names prominent in the cotton textile 
industry. The conference will be concluded with a tour of 


t the Pee Dee Experiment Station near Florence, S. C. 


The Southern Combed Yarn Spinners Association will 
hold its 21st annual meeting Sept. 27 at Cherryville, N. C.; 
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the meeting to be held in the club house of the employees 
of the Carlton Yarn Mills. C. C. Dawson is president of 
the association and H. E. Rietz is executive secretary. 

A feature of the Gaston County Centennial Celebration 
the week of Oct. 7-12 will be the industrial fair which will 
exhibit a wide variety of textile products produced in the 
area. The industrial fair will be housed in the Gastonia, 
N. C., Armory Building and a total floor space of 3,600 
feet has been reserved for exhibits. 

The Piedmont Section of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists will hold its annual meeting 
Oct. 26 at Charlotte. The meeting will be arranged. by 
W. A. Wardell of Rohm & Haas Co. and Fred Sprock of 
Geigy Co. 


Children Honor Judge Wolter Clark 


Surviving children of Judge Walter Clark, noted jurist, 
author, statesman and chief justice of the North Carolina 
Supreme Court, have honored his memory with the estab- 
lishment of a $25,000 endowment to supplement the salary 
of the head of the industrial engineering department of 
North Carolina State College. 

Creators of the endowment are: Susan Washington 
Clark, now Mrs. J. E. Erwin of Morganton, N. C.; Eugenta 
Graham Clark, now Mrs. John Allan MacLean of Rich- 


SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO. 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Southern Representatives 


Atlas Electric Devices Co. 
Fade-Ometers, Launder-Ometers 
Weather-Ometers 


Macbeth Corporation 
Color Matching and Cotton 
Classing Lamps 


Mount. Hope Machinery Co. 
Swing Guiders, Expanders, Weft 
Straighteners 


B. H. Bunn Co. 
Package Tying Machines 
Cidega Machine Shop, Inc. Venango Engineering Co., Inc. 


Knitting Looms for Wide, Narrow Package, Raw Stock and Skein 
Fabrics and Trimmings Dyeing Equipment 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


BYRD MILLER 


WOODSIDE BLDG., GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Representing in the Carolinas 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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mond, Va.; Thorne Clark, president of the Massapoag Mills 
Corp., + ineatntin. N. C.; John W. Clark, president and 
treasurer of Locke Cotton Mills Co. at Concord, N. C., and 
Randolph Mills, Inc., Franklinville, N. C.; David Clark, 
president of Clark Publishing Co., Charlotte; William A. 
Graham Clark, textile authority with the United States 
Tariff Commission, Washington, D. C.; and Mrs. Walter 
Clark, Jr., widow of the late Walter Clark, Jr., of Charlotte. 

Terms of the endowment specify that the money shall be 
used over a period of not less than: ten years to supplement 


the state-paid salary of $5,000 yearly to the college’s rank- 


ing industrial engineer. The department of industrial engi- 
neering at the college is being reactivated after a lapse of 
two years and the department head has not yet been chosen. 


Vocational School Extends Operations 


The North Carolina Vocational Textile School, Belmont, 
has sharply extended its operations and schedule with courses 
now being offered in yarn manufacturing (carding and 
spinning) and also in weaving, designing, knitting and mill 
maintenance. 

Richard McPhail of Gastonia, recently returned from 
service with the Coast Guard, heads the instructional staff 
in the yarn manufacturing division. Olin Ashe heads the 
instructional staff in the weaving department and the mill 
maintenance staff is headed by C. F. Whitsell. 

M. L. Rhodes of Lincolnton is superintendent of the 
school and T. W. Bridges, Belmont, is the principal. 

The school has a total attendance capacity of about 400 
students and while it is not expected that enrollment will 
reach 100 per cent of that capacity in the near future, a 
high percentage of total possible enrollment is anticipated. 


Speakers Cite Position of Cotton 


Spencer Love, president of Burlington Mills Corp., 
Greensboro, N. C., speaking before the Gastonia (N. C.) 
Rotary Club, recently told that group that rayon cannot be 
properly viewed as a competitive replacement item threaten- 
ing the future of cotton and expressed the belief that the 
spinning industry is on a much sounder basis and faces a 
much brighter future now than was the case following 
World War I. 

Mr. Love, whose organization pioneered in oo 
of rayon manufacture and marketing, said ‘Those of 1 
who operate in the rayon field have never felt that the view 
seemingly held by so many that rayon is an item directly 
competitive to cotton is supported by facts. It is our view, 
and we have found this appraisal of the situation strength- 
ened through the years by continuing developments, that 
rayon opens up new markets and new opportunities for 
cotton as well as wool, silk and other fibers blended with 
it.” Mr. Love pointed out that Burlington Mills uses cur- . 
rently a half million pounds of cotton weekly and said this 
use of cotton at present or greater levels is expected to 
continue. 

Hugh Comer, president of Avondale Mills, Alabama, 
told the Southern Garment Manufacturers Association in 
annual convention at Jackson, Miss., recently that Missis- 
sippi and the South are entering ‘a new and prosperous era, 
because agriculture and industry are so buttoned up together 
that one cannot do without the other.’”’. Mr. Comer stated 
emphatically that cotton is not on the way out and added 
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that the mechanization of cotton would prove a blessing. 
He advocated a strong agricultural program, especially in 
livestock, saying that “prosperous agriculture means pros- 
perous industry and the two combined make a prosperous 
state. 


Editorial Staff Appointments Are Made 


Walter Clark, who joined the staff of Clark Publishing 
Co, last January following his release from the Army Air 
Forces, has been named field editor of TEXTILE BULLETIN. 
In this capacity he will spend a substantia! portion of his 
time in the ‘Southern territory, interviewing mill ofhcials 
and operating executives for the purpose of obtaining, first 
hand, material for articles dealing with new or improved 
manufacturing processes, new construction as well as ex- 


® pansion of existing facilities, and other activities among 


# Southern textile plants. Mill officials who consider one or 


several features of their organizations of appropriate interest 
to the industry are urged to contact Field Editor Walter 
Clark. 

Further indication of TEXTILE BULLETIN’S desire to be 


of service to the industry is the recent appointment of Ervin 


T. Dickson of Charlotte as assistant editor. Mr. Dickson, 
experienced in the publication field prior to service in the 
Army, will process material published in this magazine, and 
thus relieve other staff members of various: office duties and 
allow them to spend a greater portion of their time in per- 
sonal contact with the industry and the men who operate it. 
The staff now consists of five editors and three business 
representatives. 


Firm Expanding Woolen Piece Goods Unit 


Inaugurating a big expansion of wool yardage production, 
Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc., manufacturer and distributor 
of woolens, cottons and rayons and one of the largest pro- 
ducers of woolen for women’s wear, is setting up a special 
woolen piece goods division that will handle sales to selected 
department stores on a direct basis through its own sales 
organization, located at 240 Worth Street, New York City, 

“The new woolen piece goods division is part of a large 
scale wool yardage expansion program planned immediately 
by Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc.,” said C. M. Burchard, 
director of sales, “wool production by the company has 
increased substantially: in the past six months. Two new 


we mills which have just been built will be in production soon. 


The setting up of the new piece goods division will in no 


m® Way affect the volume of fabric available to cutters.” 


A new process of producing a white peanut meal protein, 
with possible uses for synthetic fabrics, has been patented. 
Patent number 2,405,830 has been granted to George W. 
Irving, Jr., Arthur L. Merrifield, Raymond §. Burnett and 
Edwin D. Parker of New Orleans, La., assignors to the 
United States of America, as represented by Claude R. 
Wickard, Se retary of Agriculture, and his successors in 
office. The process permits the formation of a white, semi- 
plastic precipitate that can bé pulled into filaments, ribbons 
or sheets, showing a marked sheen or gloss. Research on 
the production of protein fibers from peanuts has been con- 
ducted for some time at the Southern Regional Research 


Laboratory of the Department of Agriculture at New Or- 
leans. | 
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We make and sell 
only the best in 
Leather Belting, 
Mill Strapping and. 
Loop Pickers. 
Agents for the 
famous Dayton 
Pickers and 
Specialties. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO. 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


C: E. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 218 


Textile Machinery and Supplies 


DETECTIVES 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA | Purnished for undercover or open in- 


vestigations to Industrial Plants, At- 
torneys, Banks and Individuals. Male 
and female operatives. Per diem basis 
only. ‘‘Our best advertisement is a job 
well done.’’ References: Any Lynch- 
== = burg bank or City official. Phone or 
TROY WHITENEAD MACHINERY Co. | write Cundiff's Detectives, Inc., Lynch- 

burg, Va. No branch offices and no 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-884] 


1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


@ N. Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bldg. 


— 


WANTED—Position as Plant Overseer. Experienced 
on Carding, Spinning, Ring Twisting, Winding, 


Tube Twist and Polishing Cotton, Waste and i 
: Rayon. Employed; age 38, sober and reliable. . 
WE BUILD TEXTILE Write “T. W. T.,” care Textile Bulletin, P. O. 


Box 1225. Charlotte 1, N. C, P 
MACHINERY 
SUPERINTENDENT desires to relocate in Spartan- . 
and SUPPLIES burg or Greenville area as superintendent or as- t= 


sistant to mill manager. Capable, aggressive,. 


TEXTILE 
APRONS 


knows yarn processing and weaving. Can assist 


busy executive in handling ‘all phases of buying — if 
T Y W ~ A M A N Y PA N Y and selling; and can handle all technical details 4 
of mill operation. Write “‘Capable,”’ care Textile _ a 

0. BOX 1245 CHARLOTTE. N. Cc. PHONE 3-9831 Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. - 4 


WANTED—Job as Overseer Weaving. Experienced 
on all types print goods: I. C. 8. graduate on 


plain weaving and warp preparation. Now em- yi 
ployed as overseer but desire to make change. - 
WANTED T0 BUY Best of references. Write “S-G,”’ care Textile 
Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 
1—Waste Machine, for reworking scavenger and roving waste. 
1—Cork Roll Buffing Machine. | POSITION WANTED as Overseer Carding and Spin- te 
l—Automatic Banding Machine. ning or Superintendent combed or carded yarn “es 
mill. 18 years’ experience on 6's to 120’s. Best of 
i—Shaper eng shop references. Married. Write “‘D. B. E.,’’ care Tex- 
i—Abbott Cone Winder. tile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. pe 
i—Cloth Shearing Machine. Must be late model and in condition. 
i—Rip saw, for wood shop. FOREMAN OF CARDING desires location in Cen- .% 
250 to 300—40” “‘E”’ Model Draper Looms. tral Carolinas: 18 years’ experience: I. C. SBS. 
graduate: experienced on carded and combed work. j * 
Good references. Write ‘‘Central,’’ P. O. Box 1225, . 4 
FOR SALE Charlotte 1, N. C. 
56—‘‘E'’ Model Draper Looms and $27 *‘K’' Model Draper Looms, all 30” width, 156 EXPERIENCED Weave Room Overseer would like 4 pi 
_ equipped with 4-bank sliding bar stop motions, and spring top harness motions, to have job with some reliable concern. Now 4 
weaving tubing. All have Roper let-offs, vibrating whip rolls. employed but would like to make change for o 
2—10 x 5 Saco-Pette Intermediates, 112 spindles each. excellent reason. Experienced on Draper E and ce 
6— 7 x 34 Saco-Pette Speeders, 160 spindles each. X-Model looms. I; C. S. graduate on warp prep- '. 


aration and plain weaving. Can furnish good 
references, Write ‘‘Overseer,’’ care Textile Bulle- 


FAIRMONT MILLS, INC.., Fairmont, S. tin, P, O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. 


POSITION WANTED—By I. C: S. graduate textile 


course cotton carding and spinning: over 9 ie 
years’ actual experience in spinning department 
on every job from sweeper to section man. Inter- Ae 
ested in job as section man, second hand or a 
ANTE assistant. overseer of spinning dep 
Spun Rayon Staple, 1'y denier, 1'2-inceh WANTED ‘ ig epartment. Age | 
2 41 years; married; 4 children. Good references. 
available for swap against yarns or rayon Overseer of Weaving in Georgia cotton mill Address “Spinner,” care Textile Bulletin. P. oO. BS 
1225. Charlotte 1, N.C. 
piece goods with 327 looms.running drills and twills. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N..¢ 
Write ‘“‘Rayon,"’ care Textile Bulletin, Write ‘‘Twills,”’ care Textile Bulletin. POSITION WANTED by all-around cardroom man 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1. N. C with years of experience. Wishes job as overseer 
or second hand; not interested in third shift. Can 
make change on short notice. Write ‘‘XYZ.’’ care 


Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1. N. C. 
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PAUL B. EATON 
Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
753 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


FIBRE BROOMS 


are rapidly gaining favor. 
Recause PERFEX has the RIGHT KIND 
for every use. 


Ask 


JOHN P. BATSON 
Greenville, 8. C. 


Box 841 


FOR SALE 


48 ft., 20 in., % im. thick stack. 


WHITE-PARKS MILLS CO. 


Concorp, N. C. 


POSITION WANTED as Superintendent. Experi- 
enced on plain weaving, also combed or carded 
yarns, both fine and coarse. Employed as super- 
intendent at present. Good reason for changing. 
Prefer mill that is not getting desired results. 
Practical throughout mill. Do not drink. Can 
furnish the very best of references. Will go 
anywhere in. the South. Write "‘L. O. V.,’’ care 
Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, 
N.C, 


THROWSTER SUPERINTENDENT 


Man experienced in silk or synthetic yarn, 
a twisting and processing, for growing South- 
ern yarn processing mill. Opportunity for 
right man. Please advise experience, age, 
marital status, etc., to 


‘“Throwster,” care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


FOR SALE 


Three Barber-Colman Spoolers, 120-spindle, 
year 1924 model. Four Barber-Colman high 
speed warpers, 1924 model. 


SAFIE MFG. CO. 
Rockingham, N. C. 


COTTON CLASSER AND RECEIVER 


Will class and receive cotton for mill, vicin- 
ity Raleigh, N. C., on per bale commission 
basis. Twenty years’ experience. 


Write “A-W,”’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. 0. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


2-—-Medium size textile mills: one on high 
grade drills, the other on broadcloth for 
shirts, pajamas, shorts, etc. 


3—Print Cloth Mills---20,000; 40,000, and 
* 60,000 spindles and necessary looms. All 
“a information strictly confidential. 


Write “P. O. Box 5256, Station B, 


New Orleans, -La.”’ 


Wanted 
General Superintendent 
and Manager 


For modern Southern spinning and weaving 
cotton mill. Excellent salary and bonus to 
qualified party having background and ex- 
perience to operate mill independently and 


also having a good knowledge of manufac- 


VACANT NEW BUILDING 


Charlotte, N. C., complete in few days. brick 
and concrete, 23.000 sq. ft.. no posts. South- 


ern Railway and national highway. Built 
for 150 women workers. Includes dyehouse. 
$130,000. 


MARSH REALTY SALES, INC. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


For Sale 
Finishing Equipment 


18—Vertical Dry Cans, tinned tron, made 
by the Textile Finishing Co. Cans are 
140” long. 23” in diameter, having been 


overhauled completely, with regard to 


journals and packing. 


Textile 
in diameter. 


-114-inch two-roll Butterworth 
Padder. Both rolls 12” top 
roll rubber and bottom roll brass: both 
rolis 


condition. 


newly turned down, and in good 


A Steel Vat—to accommodate the Padder 


turing, 


Write “‘A.N.,”’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Please write ‘‘S. T. B.,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin, 
P. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, 


especially carding and spinning. 


Opening In Australia for Textile School Instructor 


Full-time, Lecturer in Charge, Textile Department, Technical Education Branch, De- 
Australia. £A850 to £L900. 
according to qualifications and experience and subject to deduction under Superannua- 
Act. Actual first class traveling expenses of appointee and his family to Sydney 
will be allowed. Selected applicant will be allowed right of limited private practice 
Applicants should be graduates of a recognized university or technical college 


partment of Public Instruction, Sydney, New South Wales. 
tion 


They 
should have a sound knowledge of all branches of textile industry and extensive experi- 
ence in at least one branch. Appointee will be responsible for development and ‘organi- 
zation of modern courses of instruction at craftsman and post-diploma levels and for 
conduct of investigations and research for local industry. Applications should be for- 
warded direct to Public Service Board, 19 O’Connell Street Sydney, Australia, not later 


than 30th September, 1946. 


@ If you want a new job, if you are seeking someone to fill 
a position, the classified advertising department of Textile 
Bulletin is ready to help. The classified section is read by both 


employees and employers. 


@ Firms having textile mill equipment for sale also find 
Textile Bulletin classified advertisements valuable in establish- 


ing business contacts. 


for textile mills, 
hands, fixers, etc. 


converters and 


Phone: Liberty 6547 


selling 


houses requiring 
"Phone, wire or write us your personnel requirements. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 


Over Forty-five Years of Dependable and Confidential EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


managers, superintendents, stylers, designers, salesmen, overseers, second 


294 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 
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FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MERCHANDISING CONVERTING 


Domestic 


Agencies in the Principal World Markets 


Josuua L. Baty Co, Inc. 


40 Worth Street New York 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY Inc. 
Selling Argent: 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON _ CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


Producers of 16 MM Sound Motion Pictures 


for 


e TRAINING 

e MERCHANDISING 

e PUBLICITY 

e PUBLIC RELATIONS 

-@ PERSONNEL RELATIONS 


CAROLINA INDUSTRIAL FILMS 


125 West First St. + CHARLOTTE, N.C. + Telephone 3-4383 


Js N. PEASE & COMPANY 


gineers Archi tects 


119% E. FIFTH ST. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Cotton Goods Market 


For the past few weeks New York City’s Worth Street 
market has had to relegate itself to a minimum of activity 
while awaiting the Office of Price Administration's release 
of September prices. While stocks of goods were building 
up, reports continued to be heard that O. P. A. would adopt 
a semi-monthly recalculation of ceilings. Some quarters take 
the view that nothing except a day-by-day change will really 
be the answer to market stagnation. Another problem. con- 
tinues to be whether or not the National Wage Stabilization 
Board is going to approve mill wage increases granted since 
July 1. 

Industrial firms. using wide cottons are finding themselves 
in difficulties now as textile inventories begin running out. 
Though some houses selling industrials sold August produc- 
tion, it is said, generally the tendency of mills to hold back 
on September output was reported to be working extreme 
hardships on such industries as the rubber and auto trades. 

The soaring price of cotton still is causing some anxiety 
in the market. Fine goods sources pointed out that the raw 


staple rise has already cancelled out to a great degree the 


recent price rise granted to carded goods, and they declared 
that new fine goods prices might be obsolete before they 


_ were published if they based on the same cotton price as 


the carded goods. They declared that a system of pricing 
based on the rapid fluctuations of cotton is the solution. 

Hope was expressed that the period of inactivity in the 
gray cloth trade would convince O. P. A. that a monthly 
change in prices for cotton goods will not work out as well 
as would a sliding scale arrangement. 

If the present system of arriving at prices to reflect cotton 
gyrations can be altered to the daily plan, gray cloth ob- 
servers say, and the National Wage Stabilization Board will 
come through with its approval of wage rises in the mills, 
then there would no longer be any hampering restrictions 
on the release of goods. 


Cotton broad woven goods produced during the second — 


quarter, 1946, amounted to 2,296,000,000 linear yards, an 
increase of 1.3 per cent over first quarter production, the 
Census Bureau has announced. Tire cord production of 
141,000,000 pounds was 6.5 per cent greater than in the 
first quarter. Of the 407,000 looms in place June 29, 1946, 
385.000 were active on the first shift, 350,000 on the second 
shift, and 124,000 on the third shift. The total of 467,000.,- 
000 loom hours operated during the second quarter of 1946 
is an increase of 11,000,000 hours over the first quarter. A 
total of 897,000,000 pounds of yarn was consumed in the 
production of cotton broad woven goods and tire fabrics, of 
which 827,000,000 pounds weré cotton, 59,000,000 pounds 
rayon, and 11,000,000 pounds other yarn. 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


Selling in the Philadelphia cotton sale yarn market has 
been sluggish and probably will continue that way for some 
time, observers declare. Members of the trade are discour- 
aged by the present condition of the market, which has 
failed to rebound promptly on the heels of the promulgatfon 


of new ceiling prices. The discouragement stems from the 


general attitude in Washington, in which suggestions for 
all-around productron and distribution improvement, as 
advanced by the industry advisory committee, are frequently 
ignored by officials of the various governmental bureaus and 
agencies. | 

Many spinner representatives, whose mills have granted 
the new wage increase to employees, frankly admit that they 
will take on little, if any, business until ““O. P. A. and the 
rest of the administration get around to getting cost figures 
up to date.” Distributors admit that many buyers are ap- 
proaching the hardship category, 

Some business, of course, is progressing on a week-to- 
week basis, but buyers for many large yarn-consuming in- 
dustries claim that the bulk of the storage yarn has not as 
yet started to move. Demand for yarn is active. Buyers are 
seeking, among other counts, large weights of 12s in warp 
twists. Dyed yarns are in heavy demand also, though many 
sellers are still shunning such business. 

According to preliminary Census Bureau figures, 23,861,- 
914 cotton spinning spindles were in place in the United 
States on July 31, 1946, of which 21,985,298 were operated 
at some time during the month, compared with 21,942,878 
in June, 21,958,496 in May, 21,972,784 in April, 21,957,- 
254 in March, 21,628,796 in February, 21,629,882 in Jan- 
uary, 21,551,960 in December, 21,605,060 in November, 
21,721,792 in October, 21,911,746 in September, 22;170,- 
180 in August, and 22,029,282 in July, 1945. 

The aggregate number of active spindle hours reported 
for the month was 8,002,194,236, an average of 335 per 
spindle in place, compared with 8,787,430,064, an average 
of 368 per spindle in place, for last month and 7,925,813,- 
588, an average of 343 for spindles in place, for July, 1945. 

Based on an activity of 80 hours per week, cotton spindles 
in the United States were operated during July, 1946, at 
9).3 per cent capacity. The per cent, on the same activity 
basis, was 115.1 for June, 110.5 for May, 109.7 for April, 
101.7 for March, 113.1 for February, 110.7 for January, 
101.5 for December, 104.6 for November, 105.0 for Octo- 
ber, 111.8 for September, 100.5 for August, and 102.0 for 
July, 1945, 


J. W. Valentine & Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents - 
40 Worth St. New York City 
++ + 


Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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RINGS ARE BEARINGS 
—and like ball bearings, 
“DIAMOND FINISH” rings 
are supplied in over 1,000 
styles and sizes to suit your 
every need EXACTLY. Our 
complete line, including 
Eadie speed rings, enables 
you to get from each oper- 
ation the new production 
maximums made possible 
by modern ring practice. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING SRENG CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Swister Rings since 1873 


FINISH 


Any way you look at it 
“AKRON” is good belting 


Cotton Mill 


“AKRON” LEATHER BELTS 
“CASCADE” “SPIN TWIST” 


for Looms for Spinners and Twisters 


Less slip—Not affected by machinery oil—More 
picks per minute — Lower cost per bolt or skien 


THE 


AKRON BELTING CO. 


AKRON, OHIO 


Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 — Suppliers to the Textile Industry for 61 Years 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 
RALPH GOSSETT & WM. J. MOORE The AKRON BELTING COMPANY 
15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C. 406 S. 2nd St., Memphis, Tenn. 


OLIVER D. LANDIS 
718 Queens Road, Charlotte 4, N. C. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses af Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 
who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, 
service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO., 2516 Wilkinson Blyd., Charlotte, N. C, 


ACME STEEL CO., 2838 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Office and warehouse, 
603 Stewart Ave.. S. W., Atlanta, Ga., F. H. Webb, Dist. Mgr. Sou. Sales 
Reps.: C. A. Carroll, 523 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 6267; 
Marcus M. Brown, 1231 Lexington Ave. (Phone 8583), Charlotte, N. C.; William 
G. Polley, 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal Mountain, Tenn., Phone Chattanoogo 
8-2635: John C. Brill, 309 Magazine St., New Orleans, La., Phone Magnolia 
5859. Warehouses at Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C., New Orleans, La. 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett and Wm. 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C.; The Akron Belting Co., 406 5S. 2nd 
St., Memphis, Tenn.; Oliver D Landis, N. C. Agent, 7718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 
4, N. C. 


ALLEN CO., THE. 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. 
Wooten, Fort: Mill, 8. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., Hugh 
Puckett. Sou. Sales Mer. Reps.: John D. Hunter, E. H. Driver, Paul F. Had- 
dock. Charlotte Office: E. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd St., Birmingham, Ala.; Jack 
B. Button. 610 N. Mendenhall St., Greensboro, N. C.: O. B. Suttle, Jr., 423 
Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.: K. E. Youngchild, 10 South St., Mobile, Ala. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Textile Resin Dept., Bound Brook, N. J. Sou. 
Reprs.: J. E. Moore, Mgr., Walter Knoepfel, Repr., 3333 Wilkinson Bivd., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N. 
C.. and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Office: 513 South Tryon 
St.. Charlotte, N. C.: Jesse Hodges, Sou. Repr. 


AMERICAN TEXTILE SHEE METAL WORKS, Dallas, N. C. L. W. Ingle, 
owner: 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, John- 
ston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mgr. 


ARKANSAS CO., INC., P. O Box 210, Newark, N. J. Sou. Repr.: Jasper M. 
Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMOUR & CO., Armour Soap Works. 1355 West 31st St., Chicago 9, Ill. Dist. 
Divisional Offices: Armour & Co., P. O. Box 2664, Birmingham, Ala.; Armour 
& Co.. 1816 Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Armour & Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.: Armour & Co.. Room 601, Chesapeak & Ohio Bidg., Huntington, W. Va. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div.. Textile Products Section, Lancaster, 
Pa. Sou. Office. 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.,. J. V. Ashiey, Sou. Dist. 
Mer. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., W. Chester Cobb, Sou. Sales Mgr.; Walter T. 
Bunce, Plant Mgr., Phone 2-4073; Technical Service Men: Reid Tull, 116 W. 
Thomas St., Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1497-J: W. L. Mills and Philip L. Lavoie, 
2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.: John H. Graham, P. O. Box 904, Green- 
ville, S. C., Phone 2922: John R. Brown, P. O. Box 749, Trussville, Ala., Phone 
127 :Harry Green, 1440 2nd Ave., Columbus, Ga. Warehouse and Sou. Mfg. 
Plant, 2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


ASHLEY LEAD BURNING CO., INC., JOE W., 2200 Highland St., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, 
Greenville, S. C.; 215 @entral Ave., 5S. W. Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 Marshall St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.; 886 Drewery 
St.. Atlanta, Ga. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston. Mass. 
Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C. 


BARBER-COLEMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, 8. .C.. J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORP., S. Charleston, W. Va. Sou. Distributors: 
American Cyanamid & Chemica! Corp.;: F. H. Ross & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 
fice, 318 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C. 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y¥. Sou. Reprs.: J. D. Quern and D. S. 
Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C. 


BEST & CO., INC., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. Hames, 185 
Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974: Ralph Gossett, William J. 
Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C., Phone 150. 


BLACKMAN-UHLER CO., 180 Ezell St., Spartanburg, S. C. P. C. Blackman, 
Jr.. W. B. Uhiler, Paul C. Thomas. 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Harold C. 
Smith, Greenville, S. C.: J. Ernest Brecht, P. O. Box 2023, Atlanta 1, Ga. 


BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St., -Charlotte, N. C: Sou. Mer.: Russell C. 
Young; Repr.: John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga. 


BROOKLYN PERFEX CORP., Brooklyn, N. Y.. Sou. Repr.: John Batson, Box 
841, Greenville, 8S. C. 


Warehouse and Sou. Distributor, 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, S. C., 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore; Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden; Dallas, 
Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.; Gastonia, N. C., Gastonia Mill Supply 
Co,; Spartanburg, 8S. C., Montgomery & Crawford. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattonooga, Tenn. 
nooga-Knoxville-Nashville: Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. S. Burkart, W. 
A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McCarty. A. J. Kelly, D. H. Gunther, 
care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: H. V. Wells, care 
of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Lawrence Newman, care of 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.: James A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff 
Road, Birmingham, Ala.; Nelson A. Fisher, 629 Hillside Ave., Glen Ellyn, 
Chicago, Ill.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. C. 


BURLINGTON ENGINEERING CO., Graham, N. C. Reps.: J. A. Okey, Gra- 
ham, N. C.; Wm. E. Wyche, Gastonia, N. C.; Chas. L. Okey, Rock Hill, 8. C. 
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CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Sou. Rep.: J.'H. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 5. C. 


a 
CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C., Division of A. B. Carter, Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Rep.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 S. Main St., Dallas, 
Tex. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte, N. C. Peter 5. 
Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. : 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St., Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps.: J. E. Beattie. P. O. Box 82; Greenville, S. C.; J. L. Harkey and P. L. 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Sou. Offices 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON INDUSTRIES, INC., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reprs.: Grady Gilbert, Box 
342, Phone 3129, Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 
481, Phone 822, Spartanburg, S. C. Jack M. Gibson; 900 Woodside Bidg., Phone 
3713, Greenville, S. C.: Boyce L. Estes, Box 132, LaGrange, Ga. Stocks carried 
at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Consolidated Brokerage 
Co., Greenville, S. C.; Bonded Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Textile Prod- 
ucts Distributing Co., Rock Hill, S. C.; Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, 


CLOVERLEAF MFG. CO., Honesdale, Pa. Sou. Rep.: W. A. Kennedy, Dilworth 
Station, Charlotte, N. C. 


COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newran, Ga. 


Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southeastern Bldg., Greensboro, N: C., W. Rouse Joyner, 
Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C., J. Alden Simpson, Megr.; 
Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga., J. Cantey Alexander, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg., Birm- 
ingham, Ala., L. Hawley Kelly, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LCOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices and 
Plant: 1505 Hutchison Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. 
Reps.: Greenville, 8. C., 1000 Woodside Bldg., W. Woodward, Tel. 3336; 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.: New York, N. Y., 200 
Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, 
P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, 
Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Textile Accessory Reps.: J. O. Cole, 
P. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.; William L. Morgan, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, 
5S. C.; Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.: T. A. 
Sizemore, 525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C. V-Belt Reprs.: O. E. Stevens, P. O. 
Box 1659, Charlotte, N. C.; R. D. Newton, 1503 Harbert Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; 
OQ. T. Voyles, 240 Spring St., N:W., Atlanta, Ga.: V. V. Cook, 528 10th Court, 
S., Birmingham, Ala.; W. E. Wayland, P. O. Box 241, Jacksonville Beach, Fla.; 
A. J. Zeller, 3800 Napoleon Ave., New Orleans, La.: J. M. Hubbard, Dist. Mer.. 
The Dayton Rubber Co., 240 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Textile Jobbers: 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C.: Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: 
Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., La- 
Grange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Plant and Sales Offices, Asheville, N. C. Sou. 
Service Rep.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072, Asheville, N. C. 


DODENHOFF CoO., INC., W. D., Greenville, 8. C. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Rhode Island Warp Shop Equip- 
ment Branch, Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg, 8. 
C., Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St., S.W., W. M. Mitchell. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. L, Electrochemicals Dept., Main 
Office, Wilmington, Del.: Charlotte Office, 414 S. Church St., LeRoy Kennette. 
Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man; N. P. Arnold, 2386 Alston 
Dr., Atlanta, Ga., Technical Service Man; O. S. McCullers, 208 McPherson 
Lane, Greenville, S. C., Tech. Rep. 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 11814 W. Fourth 
St., Charlotte, N. C., George A. Field, Mgr.; Clifton E. Watson, Mer. Sou. 
Sales. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt., P. O. Box 1982, Phone Main 
2643, Atlanta, Ga.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., Dallas 1, Tex: 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., and Allen 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.: 8S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Rep.: R. C. Aycock., 911 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern Pranklin 


obras Co,, Greenville, S. C.; Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga, 
enn. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO., 1337 W. Second Ave., Gastonia, 
N. C.: C. E. Honeycutt. 


GATES RUBBER CO., Denver 17, Colo. Sales Offices and Warehouses at 605 
W. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C.: 801-2 Liberty National Life Bidg.. Birmingham, 
Ala.; 110 Milby St., Houston, Tex.; 1710 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. Sales 
Office at 521-523 C. & S. National Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St., New York, N. Y. Sou. Sales and 
Technical Service Offices: 45 Edgewood Ave., S.E., Atlanta, Ga.; 2000 Race St. 
Baltimore 30, Md.; 818 Tuckaseege Rd., P. O. Box 970, Charlotte 1 N.C. 
3909 Capitol Ave., Houston 3, Tex. 
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OGREENVILLE SC. FALL RIVER, MASS 


1945 Bell Avenue « Concord, N. H. 


CHECK STRAPS 


From the finest Hair-on Leather 


LOOM LEATHERS. 


From the finest obtainable Leather - 


Complete Stocks ee Immediate Shipment 
from 


ROBERT B. ROWLAND, Special Representative 
P. O. Box 1313—Phone 1302 


Greenville, South Carolina 


INDUSTRIAL 


TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


LOPER CO. 


COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 


LONGER 
QNEPIEC 


LASTING 
BOILER 
REPAIRING 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO 
Hartsville, S. C. 


LINING 


TELEPHONE 729 WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


BARKLEY 
MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PARTS 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


STOCKED BY 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 


AND CARD MAKERS 


ATLAS BRAND 


PINS and LAGS 


CARDING 
BEATER 


SINCE 1870 


A BIG MODERN PLANT 
PLUS 75 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


It means that you can speed your production by making 
use of all the knowledge we have gained on needle- 
pointed specialties for the preparation of wool and 
other fibers. In all the field—no plant like this—no 
such rich fund of experience—no such quality. Your 
inquiries will receive prompt attention, 


WILLIAM CRABB & 303 3rd Ave, Newark. 


ap 


ef eg Compong, 
EMIER PULLEY 
7 
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GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 1, N. C. C. J. Lassiter, 
Sou. Sales Mer.: David B. Smith, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: H. G. Thomp- 
son, Asheville, N. C.; Frank B. Crusan, Greenville, S. C.; Hugh D. Brower, 
Atlanta. Ga.: H. C. Mills, Jr., Columbia, S. C.; Guy H. Sowards, Raleigh, N. 
C.: P. W. Black, Richmond, Va.; W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr., Bluefield, W. Va.; 
E. H. Chapman, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C.; James E, Campbell, 
Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse. 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., S. H. Williams, Mgr. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


GRAHAM CHEMICAL CO., Graham, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: J. A, Okey, Graham, 
N. C.: Wm. E. Wyche, Gastonia, N. C.; Chas. L. Okey, Rock Hill, 5. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester 4, Mass. Sou. Reps.: D. A. Ahlstrand, 
S. E. Dist. Mer., P. O. Box 4028, Atlanta, Ga.; W. F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany 
Road, Charlotte 3, N. C., Phone 3-9573; F. W. Tisdell, P. O. Box 4028, 
Atlanta, Ga., Phone; P. T. Pinckney, Jr., Route 2, Germantown, Tenn., Phone 
9. Sou. Distributors: Hugh Black, Woodside Bidg. Annex, Greenville, 8. C.; 
The Cameron & Barkley Co., 160 Meeting St., Charleston, 5S. C.; Columbus 
Iron Works Co., 901 Front St., Columbus, Ga.; The Textile Mill Supply Co., 
1300 8. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C.; Arkansas Mill Supply Co., Inc., Fourth and 
Louisiana Sts.. Pine Bluff, Ark.:; Buhrman-Pharr Hardware Co., Texarkana, 
Ark.: Keith-Simmons Co., Inc:, Cummins Station, Nashville, Tenn.; McGowin- 
Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., 113-125 N. Water St., Mobile, Ala.; Henry A. 
Petter Supply Co., 101-214 8. First St., Paducah, Ky.; Southern Supply Co., E. 
Orleans St., Jackson, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Standard Supply 
& Hardware Co., 822 Tchoupitoulas St., New Orleans, La.; Weaks Supply Co., 
Fourth and Jefferson Sts., Monroe, La.; Battery Machinery Co.,: 100-102 N. 
Second Ave., Rome, Ga.: The Cameron & Barkley Co., 605 E. Forsyth St., 
Jacksonville, FPla.; The Cameron & Barkley Co., 6107 S. Franklin St., Tampa. 
Fla.; Fulton Supply Co., 342 Nelson St., Atlanta, Ga.: Sharp Battery & Elec- 
tric Co., Broad and Fourth. St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Tennessee Mill & Mine 
Supply Co., 406-12 State St.. Knoxville, Tenn.; The Young & Vann Supply 
Co.. 1725 First Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; Lewis Supply Co., 477 5S. Main St.. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. 
McFetters, Mgr., Phone 2-0205; W. P. (Bill) Anderson, 
Wallace, Phone 2-0663. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO,, Greenville, 8. C. 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., Greenville, 5. C. 


Geo. A. 
Phone 7122; C. F. 


GRINNELL CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants: 1431 W. Morehead St., 
Charlotte 1, N. C.; 240 N. Highland Ave., N.E., Atlanta 2, Ga. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ga. A. M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.; W. G. Robertson, Jr., Spartanburg, 5. 
C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia. N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Charlotte, N. C.; G. P. 
King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
New Orleans, La.: Houston, Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O. 


Division Offices: Atlanta, 


H. & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Elmer J. McVey, Mer.; Fritz Sweifel, Fred 
Dickinson, Jim Miller, Sales and Service Representatives. 


HENLEY PAPER. CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.), 
Warehouse, High Point, N..C.; Warehouses and Sales Divisions: 
N. C., Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N. C. 


Charlotte, 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HETHERINGTON & SONS, INC., 72 Liticoln St., Boston 11, Mass. Sou. Rep.: 
Thomas M. Brockman, Jr., 236 W. Airline Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


HOUGHTON & CO.; E. F., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mgr., Sou. Div. 1301 W. Morehead St., 
Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reps.: L: L. Brooks, 23 Jones Ave., Green- 


ville, S. C., Tel. 4856-J; J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex.. 
Tel. Jackson 2-7443; G. J. Reese, 315 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La.; C. L. 
Elgert, 300 Chesapeake Bank Bidg., 7 ‘St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md., Tel. 
Saratoga 2388; T.. E. Hansen, Rt. No. 2, Box 398, Glen Allen, Va., Tel. 5-1620; 


J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Ra., N. E., Apt. 6-B, Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 
7660: V.-C. Shadden, P. O. Box 935, Chattanooga, Tenn.; C. G. Schultz, 1301 
W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 
1507, or, 3024, Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C., Tel. 3654; J. C. Mahafley, 


Warp Size Specialist, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; W. C. McMann, 
i301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; W. A. Isenburg, Lubrica- 
tion Engineer, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., THE, 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, Boston, 
Mass, Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent; 
J. Floyd Childs, 219-223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C.; Carl. M. Moore, 
Agent: Southwestern Rep.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 718 Brown Bidg., 
Austin, Tex. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 
INDUSTRIAL AIR CO., Needham, Mass. 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING & MOISTENING CO., 
lotte 3, N. C., G. A. White. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, 0. Sou. Reps.: J. H. Mason, P. O. 
Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.; W. L. Jackson, 900 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 
C. 

INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY CO., Clinton, 8S. C. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E.H., Danielson, Conn., and Charlotte, N .C.. Sou. 
Executive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte.. N. C.:; Sou. Sales Mgr., S. B. 


1440-44 S. Tryon St., Char- 


Henderson, P..O. Box 133, Greer, S. C.; Sou. Rep.: William P. Russell, Box 
778,. Atlanta, Ga.; Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 3096, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 


Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co:, Shelby, N. 
C.: Sullivan Hardware Co., Anderson, S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., 
Spartanburg, 8. C.; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Belt- 
ing Co., Greenville, 8S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga: The Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


JARRETT & CO., CECIL H., P. O. Box 647, Newton, N. C. 
JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave., Phone 6450, Charlotte, N. C., 
P. O. Box 1418. Stephen J. Hawes, Staton P. Peel, Jr. 


Headquarters and Main 


KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny, N. J. (Hygrolit). Sou. Plant and Offices, 
Greenville, 8. C. W. O. Slimback, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Harold Mahon, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Wm. P. Russell, Atlanta, Ga.; Charles C. Withington, Greenville, 
C. . 

KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. 
Greenville, S. C.; Claude B. ler, Sou. Mgr. Sou, Warehouses: Greenville, 5. 
C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: C. C. Switzer, Greenville, S. C.; Luke J. 
Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, Homewood, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. Digby, Jr., P. O. Box 244, Greer, S. C. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Frank Burke, Phone 3-4287, 
Charlotte, N. C.;: J. P. O'Leary, Phone 4082-M, Greenville, 8S. C 


LANDIS, OLIVER D., 718 Queens Road, Charlotte 4, N. C., 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou 
Reprs.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C.; W. R. Sargent, P. 
QO. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C., Peabody, Mass. 
Agent, 444 Norwood Piace, Greenville, 8. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass. 


LUTTRELL & CO., C. E., Greenville, S. C. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 
INC., THE, Passaic, N. J. Factory: North Charleston, S. C. Sou. Distributors: 
Alabama—-Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery; Anniston Hdw. Co., Anniston; Long- 
Lewis Hdw. Co., Birmingham; Gadsden Hdw. Co., Gadsden. Georgia—American 
Mchy. Co., Atlanta; Bigg Supply Co., Macon. Kentucky-——Graft-Pelle Co., 
Louisville; North Carolina—-Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte; Dillon Supply Co., 


Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg., 


Sou. Rep.: T. 


Henry W. Hersey, Selling 


Sou. Rep.: 


Raleigh, Durham and Rocky Mcunt; Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem, High 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina—The Cameron & Barkley Co., Charles- 
ton; Carolina. Supply Co., Greerville; Columbia Supply Co., Columbia; Mont- 


gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg; Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga Belt. & Sup. Co., Chattanooga; Summers Hdw. & Sup. Co., 
Johnson City, Brooks Equip. & Mfg. Co., Knoxville; Buford Bros., Inc., Nash- 


ville; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. Virginia—-Industrial Supply Corp., Rich- 
mond. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland, O. 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., THE, 60 E. 42nd St., New York City. 
Southeastern Dist. Sales Office: Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred O. 


Sou. Rep.: Byrd Miller, 


Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: R. C. Staples, Z. N. Holler, Frank 
Thomas, John Staples, Vernon Woodside, Harold Dinges. 

MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. 

MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. Hollister- 


Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastofiia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep.: (including Canada) C. E. 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. 1.; European Rep.: Mellor, Bromley 
& Co., Ltd., Leiscester, England. 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO., St. Louis 4, Mo. G. Y. Prankle. Gen. Branch 


Mgr., Brown Marx Bidg., Birmingham 3, Aila.; J. B. Trotter, Johnston Bldg., 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 


MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY CO., 42-B Adams St., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Repr.: 
Slaughter Machinery 'Co., Charlotte 1, N. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Gen Office, 40 
Rector St., New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr., Kenneth Mackenzie, 
Asst. to Res. Megr., 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: Wyss L. 
Barker, Harry L. Shinn, Geo. A. Artope and J. Reese Daniel, 201 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. H. Shuford, C. J. Dulin and J. A. Parker, Jefferson Stand- 
ard Bildg., Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. Rodgers and Chas. A. Spratt, 1202 James 
Bidg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.; James I. White, American Savings Bank Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; W. H. Jackson, Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.: A. Jones. 
508 Cotton Exchange Bidg., New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St., Pawtucket. R. I. Sou. Office ’ 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou, Agt. L. E. Taylor, 
Charlotte, N. C.. Sou. Reprs.: Otto Pratt, Union Mills, N. C.: H. B. Askew. 


P. ©. Box 221, Griffin, Ga.;: J. Fred Sumner, Mt. Holly, N. C. 

NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua. N. H. Sou. Reprs.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26, Gastonia, N. 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Henry H. Her- 
sey, Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York City. 
and Whse., 224 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.. Phone 3-7191. 
son, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Sales Engineers: W. C. Taylor, P. O. Box 1161. 
Greensboro, N. C.; F. D. Jacoway, Box 28, Atlanta, Ga.; F. W. Phillips, Box 
782, Greenville, S. C.; James E. McNeely, Jr., 704 S. Lee St., Gastonia, N. C.; 
James A. Sorrelis, Jr:, Box 1062, Nashville, Tenn. 


Sou. Office 
Palls L. Thoma- 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John B. Batson, P. O. Box 841. 
Greenville, S. C. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG 


MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. 
Road, Gastonia, 


Sou. Plant, York 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City 2, N. J. Sou. 
Sales and Service: E. W. Klumph, Cliff Myers, Thomas Wilheit, Charlotte. 
N. C. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat- 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co,, Greenville, 8S. C. 


PAGE BELTING CO., INC., P. O. Box 482, Concord, N. H. Sou. Repr.: Wil- 
liam. M. Virgin, 3410 Alta Vista Dr., Chattanooga, Tenn., Phone 2-9457. Special 
Repr.: L. Robert B. Rowland, P. O. Box 1313, Greenville, S. C., Phone 1302. 
Distributors: Dillon Supply Co., 5 West St., Raleigh, N. C.; Dillon Supply Co.. 
Church St., Durham, N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., 5 Church St.. Rocky Mount. 
N. C.; Dillon: Supply Co., E. Mulberry St., Goldsboro, N. C.; Chattanooga 
Belting & Supply Co., 1221-1225 Market St., Chattanooga 1. Tenn 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. At- 
lanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PAWTUCKET MFG CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Distributor: Industrial Sup- 
ply Co., Clinton, 8. C. 


PEACH & CO., D. W., Gastonia, N. C. D. W. Peach. 
PEASE & CO., E. Pifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 
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What is the toughest job you have 


LET DARY DO iT for a ring traveler? LET DARY DO 


Dary Ring Traveler is processed for longer ‘‘wear- 


IT! The 
ability’’ and increased spindle speed. It is superior with 
any type 2nd count yarn, for any spinning or twisting duty. 


Call the Dary Representative near you. Let Dary do it now! 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

PROCESSED JOHN £. HUMPHRIES, LOX 843, GREENVILLE, 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, UA. 
SUPERIORITY H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515. SPARTANBUP™, 


Pl DF 100”. 
jo 
(Patent Applied For) 

A high grade cationic finish for rayon goods. 


Minimum Shade Variation 
Superior Lighttastness 
High Chlorine Resistance 


Write. for information and sample 


KEARNY 


MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


KEARNY, N. J. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
- Montreal Mexico Sao Paulo 
Buenos Aires Antwerp 


“SIZING PENETR 
SOFTENERS + ALKALIES 
SHUTTLE DRESSING. 


SEVDEL WOOLEY 


TEXTILE crew 
148 mice STREET 


HOLBROOK 


RAW HIDE 
HOLBROOK RAW-HIDE CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


TEXTILE BULLETIN e September 1, 1946 


We build single, double and triple Hank Clocks and 


Pick Counters. Yardage Counters and Special Counters 


VW A K INDUSTRIES 
CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


SATISFACTION GIVEN—NOT PROMISED 


HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Liquid Chlorine, 
Calcium Chloride, Sodium Bicarbonate, 


Salt— 


SANITARY CHEMICALS 


Cleaners, Disinfectants, Deodorants 
DDT POWDER and SOLUTIONS 


Insecticides, Soaps and Waxes . 


Your inquiries will be appreciated 


CECIL H. JARRETT & C0. 


P.0.Box647 NEWTON,N.C. Phone 154 


ALL KINDS CHEMICALS AND SUPPLIES | 
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PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City; Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear; Sou. Sales Megr., 805 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga.. J. H. Almand. W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office; C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro, 
N. C.: Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C. Stocks 
carried at convenient points. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


PILOT LIFE INSURANCE CO. (Group Department, Joseph F. Freeman, Mgr.) 
Home Office, Greensboro, N. C. Group Specialists: Ed. A. Maxwell, E. G. Jones, 
Joe L. McLean, 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant Bldg., 
Pittsburgh. Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and Health and 
Welfore Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div, Office, 815 Com- 
mercial Bank Bldg., Gastonia, N. C 


RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA, Atlanta, Ga. Distributor for, North and South 
Carolina: Southern Radio Corp., 1201 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Dis- 
tributor for Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee: The Yancey Co., 340 Peach- 
tree St., N.W.;, Atlanta 3, Ga. 


RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO., THE, Main Office: 335-37 W. Fifth St., 
Cincinnati 1, O. Tel. Cherry 7830; Atlanta Office: Erwin Worstman, 888 Ma- 
rietta St., Atlanta 1, Ga.. Tel. Hemlock 1677; Charlotte Office: J. R: Wikle and 
John Vogler, P. O. Box 1088, Charlotte 1, N. C. Tel. 4-1625; Dallas Office: D. 
F. McKinnon, 3200 Main St., Dallas, Tex., Tel. Central 6415. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., Charictte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Thomas J. Hall, Thomas 
H. McKenzie, Harry H. Sims, William W. Ray. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. Office: 


J. BE. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., P. O. Box 4305, C.. 


R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589, Green- 
ville, S. C.:. A. 8. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.; J. T.. Hoffman, P. O. 
Box 4305, Atlanta, Ga.; L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Road, Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John P. Batson, P. 


©. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C.;: R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, 
N. C. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Of- 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine; Dist. Mer., 1109 Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., 


Phone 2-3201; A. K. Haynes, 1811. Meadowdale Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., Phone 
Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Greenville, 
S. C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co:, Greensboro, 


N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply Co.; Dallas, 
Tex, 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.; F. Robbins Lowe 
and Charles S. Smart, Jr., Selling Agts., Atlanta, Ga:, John L. Graes, Mgr., 
and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agt.; Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC., 115 Blackstone St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reprs.: 
John Kliinck, 304 Forest Ave., Augusta, Ga. : 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W.. Atlanta, Ga. Reprs.: Vasser 
Woolley, John R. Seydel, E. A. Scott, A. Pate, Atlanta, Ga.: W. L. Whisnant, 
Concord, N. C. Northern and Export Rep.: Standard Mill Supply Co., 1064-1090 
Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. (conditioning machinery and penetrants only). 


Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply-Co., 301 N. Market St., 
Dallas, Tex. 


SHELL OIL CO., INC., 50 W. 50th St.. New York 20, N. Y¥. Div. Office Head- 
quarters: 909 E. 22nd St., Baltimore 18, Md.; B. G. Symon, Mgr., Lubricants 
Dept., 50 W. 50th St... New York 20, N. Y.; Jay Trexler, Mgr. Industrial 
Products, Shell Oil Co., Inc., 909 E. 22nd St., Baltimore 18, Md.. Phone 
University 4890; L. A. Greggs, Industrial Repr., 2010 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte, 
3,.N. C., Phone 2-0704; James Lowry, Dist. Mgr., 613 S. Calvert St., Charlotte, 
N. C.; C. ©, Hurst, Dist: Mgr.; Shell Oil Co., Inc., Spring Garden St., Ext., 
Greensboro, N. C.; P. R. Phenix, Dist. Mgr. Shell Oil Co.. Inc., Pinckney 
Court, Spartanburg, S. C.;.J. C. Metze, Dist. Mer., Shell Oil Co.,; Inc., 700 
Blossom St., Columbia, 8. C.; Div. Offices: 400 William-Oliver Bidg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga., E. R. Boswell, Mgr. Industrial Products. Office and Bulk Depots: Atlanta, 
Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Chattanooga, Tenn.: Houston, Tex.: Jackson, Miss.: 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Macon, Ga.; Montgomery, Ala.; Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; New Orleans, La. 


SIMMONS PLATING WORKS, 219 Pryor St., S. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga., 
F. W. Schwettmann, Megr., Lubricating Sales: G. C. Wilson, Mer., Industrial Oil 
Sales. State Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Jacksonville, Fla., Co- 
lumbia, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Nashville, Tenn., Jackson, Miss. Industrial 
Lubricating Engineers: C. C. Nix, P. O. Box 2111, Birmingham 1, Ala.: C. O. 
Penn, P. O. Box 2090, Jackson, Miss.; L. M. Kay, 332 8th St., N. E., Atlanta, 
Ga.; G. R. Dyer, P. O. Box 1710, Atlanta 1, Ga.: R. L. Parrish, 211 Claire 
Drive, Thomasville, Ga.; A. F. Landers, P. O. Box 1685, Lakeland, Fla.: R. R. 
Boatright, P. O. Box 4009, Jacksonville 1, Fla.; W. A. Edmundson, 124 143rd 
Ave., St. Petersburg 6, Fla.; W. H. Lipscomb, 31 Pinkney St., Greenville, S. C.: 
M. K. Williams, 135 Shelbourne Rd., Asheville. N. C.: J. O. Holt, P. O. Box 
5516, State College Station, Raleigh, N. C.: R. A. Smith, P. O. Box 1366, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; H. S. Fite, P. O. Box 299, Nashville 2, Tenn. 

SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, S. C. 

SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., 513 S: Tryon 8St., Charlotte, N. C. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. S. Meservey, 
134 McClean St... Decatur, Ga.; and Ala. Rep.: G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 
1297, Gastonia, N. C. WN. C. Rep.: Jack Alexander, Box 1623, Phone 17777, 
Charlotte, N. C.; part of N. C. and 8. ©. Rep.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan 
St... Kingsport, Tenn.; Tenn. and Va. Rep.: J. D. Cox, V-Pres., Greenville 
Hotel, Greenville, 5. C., and Kingsport, Tenn.; O. L. ¢‘‘Blackie’’) Carter, Box 
2206, Phone 2043, Greenville, 8S. C. 

SOCONY-VACUUM OTL CO., INC., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 Baltimore 
Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co., 224 W. Ist St., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. ©C.: Columbia Warehouse & 
Truck Terminal, 903 Pulaski St.. Columbia, S. C.: Tennessee District Office: 
Third National Bank Bidg., Nashville 3, Tenn.: Warehouses: Knoxville. Tenn 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Nashville, Tenn., Columbia, Tenn., Memphis, .Tenn., 
Johnson City, Tenn. 
SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. Branches: £12 
S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce; Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Earl.H. Walker, 
Guiltord College, N. C.; H. W. Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N. C.: 
M. W. Fletcher, 2973 Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8S. C. 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: 
A. P. Mauldin. 1376 Graham St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; E. G. Merritt, 549 
Peachtree Battle Ave.. Atlanta, Ga.; J. J. Merritt, 1428 Peachtree St.,' N.E.. 
Atlanta, Ga.: J. H. Riley, 3013 Monroe St., Columbia, 5S. C.; 8S. C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Drive, N.W., Atianta, Ga. 


SOUTHERN LOOM REED MFG. CO., INC., Gaffney, 5. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Benson Davis, Mer. 


STALEY MFG. C., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr.; Southeastern Mgr.; Charlotte, N. 
C.. L. A. Dillon, Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou, Reprs.: George A. Dean, H. A. 
Mitchell, Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C.; W. T. O’Steen, Greenville, 
S. C.: Walter P. Hope, Atlanta, Ga.; W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevalio Lane, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bldg., Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mer.; Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service, Green- 
ville Office and Plant. 621 EB. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, S. C., d. J. 
Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divisions; Davis L. Bat- 
son and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 
268 McDonough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Shuttles, a division 
of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. J. Kautf- 
mann, Jr., Mer. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte; N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mger., W. N. Kline, 2500 Ros- 
well Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; E. D. Estes, 1257 Durand Dr., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St:, Fall River, Mass. D. J. 
Quillen, Sou. Mer., P. O. Box 269, Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: D. C. Ander- 
son, P. O. Box 629, Cedartown, Ga.; J. R. Frederline, Jr., P. O. Box 968, 
Spartanburg, S. C.: H. B. Cabiress, Box 188, Monroe, N. C. 


TERRELL CO., THE, Charlottc, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principle cities. 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.; D. L. Keys, S. Brooklyn 
Sta., Baltimore, Md.: W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, Va.: F. M. Edwards, Goldsboro, 
N. C.; W. P. Warner and R. L. Scott, Greensboro, N. C.; B. D. Heath and 
C. W. Meador, Charlotte, N. C.; J. 8S. Leonard, Greenville, S. C.; F. G. 
Mitchell, Charleston, S. C.; L. C. Mitchum, Atianta, Ga.;: A. C. Keiser, Jr., 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. G. Myers, Birmingham, Ala:; P. H. Baker, textile engineer, 
New York, N. Y. : 

THE STANLEY WORKS, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reprs.: A. Y. Bristoll, 104 
Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 3795, Narberth, Pa.: G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian 
Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.; M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General 
Taylor St., Tel. Upton 6057-J, New Orleans, La.; H. C. Jones and W_ .L. 
Cowart, care The Stanley Sales Co., 651 Humphries St., 5.W., Tel. Main 4110, 
Atlanta, Ga.; W. D. Low, Fox Drive, Chattanooga, Tenn.; G. J: McLernan, 209 
Hubbard St.; San Antonio, Tex.;:C. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia St., Charlotte, 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 
TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., 1300-10 S. Mint St., Charlotte 1, N. C. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


S. E. Dist. Office: 1122 S. Bivd., Charlotte 3, N. C.; K: M. Slocum, Dist. Mgr., 
Charlotte 2-3063. 


U 8S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Greenville 58. 
S.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 Johnston Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.; D. C. Ragan, 
High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: 
William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8... C.; 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.: Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 
456, Belmont, N. C.; Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Agts.: I. E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin, 903 Norris 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Acting Agt., I. E. Wynne 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt Haywood, 62 
S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231, W. Washington 
St., Greenville, S. C., Robt. W. Bailey, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I.. with Sou. Office and Stock 
Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C. Also W. L. 
Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga. 


VIRGINIA SMELTING CO., West Norfolk, Va. 
WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. CO., INC., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen, Sou. 
Mgr., 11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville, S. C. Greenville Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.;: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
A. A. ("Red’’) Brame, 607 Northridge St., Greensboro, N. C.; D. B. Dorman, 
Box 66, Station C, Atlanta, Ga 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Factory at Rock 
Hill, S. C. Sou. Reprs.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlington, N. C.; Henry 


Papini, 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, 8S. C.; W. E. H. Searcy, II, Box 123, Grif- 
fin, Ga. 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO., Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.;: Re- 
public Bank Building, Dallas, Tex. 


WATSON & DESMOND, 118'2 W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. Clifton E. Wat- 
son and S. P. V. Desmond, P. O. Box 1954, Charlotte; N. C. Sou. Reps.: Walter 
F. Daboll, 703 Jefferson Bidg.. Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 

WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. FP. Daboll, 
703. Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bidg., 
Greenville, .S. C 

WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 275 Congress St., Boston 10. Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: Ernest Hail, 901-A Sul Ross St., Houston, Tex.: Marshall Whitman. 
Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; R. T. Hardy, 1012 Garfield Ave., Palmyra, 
N.: J 

WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 1245, 
Phone 3-9831. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mgrs.; 1317 Healey Bldg.. 
Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M -J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock; Atlanta Office. 
1317 Healey Bidg 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 

Windle, Jr.,; No. 4 Beverly Ave., Greenville, S. C. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N. 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 15, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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= QUALITY SHUTTLES = 
of 
WATSON-WILLIAMS 


have led the field for 116 years. 


Count on our representatives to help you solve your shuttle 
problems and to fill your shuttle needs. 


Southern Representatives: 

WATSON and DESMOND, Clifton E. Watson and S. P. V. Desmond, 
118% West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C., John W. LITTLEFIELD, 
810 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., Walter F. DABOLL, 703 
Jefferson Blidg., Greensboro, N. C. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MEG. CO. matory, mass 


Baling Press 


Jal Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center of Screw. 
Push Button Control — Reversing Switch 
with limit stops up and down. 


Self Contained. Set anywhere you can run 
Q wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more abou! them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., Inc. 


328 West Water Street SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


~ 


| F it’s Quality Service and Accuracy you re- 
quire to Recondition Your Spinning Twister 
Flyer and Drawing Frame Steel Rolls, Call 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO. 


York Road + Tel.1084 + Gastonia, N. C. 


We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


OUR MOTTO QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 


Hes realized thousands of repeated orders 


We 


LONG Blade Spindles: 


SHORT Blade Spindles 


by new perfected method 
of electric welding, and 
guarantee all spindles not 
to break under running 
conditions. 


We also change Acorn 
and Whorl sizes to mill 
specitications. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS 


W. Franklin Avenue Extension - - - Phone 213 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


COMPLETE 


Rock 

Short Center Deke OF MECHANICAL 
Paper and Metal Pulleys - DRIVE EQUIPMENT 
Bushings and Accessories ® Southern Belting offers 


you prompt “One-Stop” 
‘ Service on a complete line 
V-Belts and Sheaves of mechanical drive equip- 
ment, that will save you 
time and money. Let our 
Westinghouse engineers assist you in 

Motors modernizing your drives. 


Manufacturers and Distributors 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Leather Belting 


Veelos Adjustable V-Belts 
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Vocet No. 14 SouTHERN OuTrit 


A durable, economical closet 
for Mills, Factories and all 
types of industrial installation 


The Vogel No. 14 
has a vitreous china 
top supply bowl, 
heavy flush valve, 
reinforced hard- 
wood seat, painted 
white enameled 
drum shaped tank 
and union ell flush 
connection. 


(The Number 14 


is not frost-proof ) 
When installing No. 14 Joseph A. Vogel 
closet trap must be Company 


set directly under bowl. 
Wilmington 99 + Delaware 
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RUBBER AND ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


noma SOUTHERN MILL” 


INDUSTAIRE 


TENTER FRAME DRYERS 


For Faster Drying at STON PLANT 
NORTH CHARLESTON, S.C. 


PEEDIER drying of textiles is assured when Industaire 
Tenter Frame Dryers are used, for these dryers employ 


new, proven techniques of applying large volumes of hot air 


at the proper points and angles. They give you even drying € 
over the entire width, including selvages. And you save t 
money, too, for these high-speed multiple unit dryers give . 
greater control of drying, low operating and maintenance : 
costs . . . even the initial investment is small. Do your 
drying this modern, money-saving way. Investigate Indus- / 0 
taire Dryers now. 
Write today for detailed 
Engineering Data Unit Wetting Agent. 
wer... 
INDUSTRIAL AIR COMPANY Por All Fabrics, 
Chestnut St. * Needham, Mass. 
Effective in hard water, ocd or ethane bots. 
BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL co. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO t 
J, B. GOODGAME H. E, POTTER - € 
MILLBURY, MASS.., U. Ss. A. 4 
GOODGAME and POTTER | 
1 
MECHANICAL ( ) DESIGNERS 
y, 
SS 
Machine and Tool Design — Product Development 
Patent Drawings — Drafting — Commercial Art ; 
217 SMITH BUILDING CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
I 
1 


Southern Representatives 


John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


(READY TO SERVE YOU) 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation's Capital] 


INNER CIRCLES OF THE ADMINISTRATION ARE CONCERNED over the 
extent to which the post-war economy is leaning on Federal grants and 
benefits and government spending. Advices from many areas, mostly 
small towns, indicate that jobs are scarce, unemployment sizable, and. 


- We the local economy floating more and more on Federal rocking chair 


® money. There's fear as to what may happen when these payments decline 
at the year's end. 

J Business and industry, say the government barometers, are not 
© moving with the expected speed, even with prices up and some price 

# ceilings removed. Continued high government spending is one deter- 

# rent, but the conflict over price controls, and the failure of labor 
§ legislation, appear to be much stronger factors. Industry under 
“% labor's monopoly is not swinging into high-speed production, and the 
f country is not just rocking into unprecedented prosperity. 

Interest of tax planners is centering on individual surtaxes, 
§ especially high bracket. incomes. There's a feeling that. a greater 

' proportion of personal income should be available for investment in 
® private enterprise, and that industrial expansion is retarded by 

; The President, after moving to the left to please labor with 
® vetoes of the Case and price control bills, is shifting to the right 
* to please farmers with promises of economic forecasting, surplus 
— absorption and high farm prices. Caught in the squeeze are white 
% collar workers on fixed incomes. 

Average level of family incomes is gradually rising, with 
47 per cent now getting less than $2,000, compared with pre-war 81.5 
per cent, while 45 per cent get $2,000 to $4,000, compared with pre- 
™ war 16 per cent. But post-war prices are about 40 per cent over pre- 
* war income values, with taxes taking 15 to 25 per cent more, AOGYING 


y the average family worse off than before the war. 


Z Social security will be delved into further when Congress 

f meets, with an effort to define long- range and permanent policy, and 

' fix payroll taxes for ten years. Tax planners fear the growing pres- 
sure for unmatched Federal grants to the states for indigent aid. 

They want to avoid runaway piecemeal legislation that opens the Treas- 
ury to unrestrained raiding and exploitation. 

A flood of new bills calling for the outpouring of additional 
billions is being prepared by the C.I1.0. and its affiliates. They 
would enlarge all phases of Social Security, with a system of employee 
life insurance financed by employers, and have a new full employment 
bill to require the government to enter private business in time of 
business recession to provide jobs. 

Confusion exists among business executives with plans for 
retirement for their aged employees over the retirement plan for mem- 
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bers of Congress. For small payments a legislator can retire at 62 on 
a pension of $1,400 to $5,800, dependent on length of service, while 
the Treasury imposes the requirement that private plans must be inte- 
grated with Social Security benefits. Businessmen beliéve industry a 
should be on a footing equal to what legislators do for themselves. im 

The C.1.0. is trying to get over the idea that inefficient i 
management, not strikes, is tying up production. With treasuries bd 
suffering severely from recent strikes, they are showing less itch for @ 
more strikes. They hope tight union controls will continue — arti=g- -} 
ficial scarcity of workers in big production areas. 

The Great Lakes shipping strike is believed to be kine starter 
of another winter's strike epidemic. With the summer's coal and ore . 
shipments far below normal, and only four months left before ice closes | 
shipping lanes, the C.1.0. strike ties up 40 of 380 ships. The y 
strike's aim is to unionize all ships, of which 340 are not unionized. ,q¥ 

C.1.0. officials say they are not so sure widespread wage a | 
increases can be won just now, or that if won, they will not be . Vay 
promptly reflected in further price increases. However, they won't | 
admit that last winter's big wage increases, after long and costly 
strikes, have caused sharp price rises since. 

Lewis is getting all he asks for in government operation of 
the coal mines, and. owners will have a lot to worry about, and edge 4 
out of, if or when their mines are turned back. But there's growing = 
indication this industry will be permanently socialized. 

A completely socialized coal industry, managed and run by the , @ 
government, is shaping up as the government puts its wage pact with 
Lewis into effect. Operating costs are being raised so high that 
mine owners say they cannot afford to take back their mines. Govern- a 
ment operation will continue indefinitely or permanently. /o- * 
| The Price Decontrol Board, dealing only with foodstuffs, ks 
finds there's still wide difference of opinion on control continuance. 

Men in industry unanimously ask for decontrols, with labor groups 
unanimously in opposition. Question is boiling down to whether man- 
agement or labor is running industry, and the whole economy geared 
simply to labor's demands. The board has a hard row ahead, but it's 
a good board. 

A.F.L. leaders say that danger of rising prices and extreme 
inflation blocks any pay increases now. They believe high prices are x 
here to stay a long time, and labor must learn to live with then. "3 

The Decontrol Board will function fast, with hearings held ‘ 
strictly to essentials, and decisions given quickly. Whether it is 7 
as effective as it hopes to be depends on the aggressiveness of its : 
three members. It has chosen its key aides from the close advisers 
of Bowles, and Bowles’ policies may not be wholly scrapped. Aides 
. will play an mporsant part, and may retain some of the Bowles grip 
on controls. 

Biggest of all Congressional upheavals will come over price 
controls this winter if chaos in industry, gestapo practices in O.P.A. 
enforcement, and fantastic interpretations of the new law, are still 
showing when the new session convenes. First two weeks under the new 
law shows some shift in direction and perspective, but with the Ad- 
ministration trying to salvage parts of 0.P.A. in their old pristine 
form, 


C.1.0. and A.F.L. clash head-on in their views on production 
and price restrictions. While C.1I.0. says production should be 
tightly controlled and takes a crack at the theory that more pro- 
duction will beat inflation, A.F.L. says "the country is being pen- 
alized because a small portion of workers have used the strike for 
political purposes," and to "force a government-dictated wage-price 
formula." 
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AMOSKEAG’ 
Use 20,000 R.P.M. 
This is NOT a grinder, but a rugged fittle tool especially 
| designed for the SPECIFIC purpose of 
ee REMOVING LINT and FLY 
“| Protect your motors and mill equipment from the top rolls and other parts of the 
4 ‘against fire with Kidde, the fire extinguisher drafting elements on ate 
using carbon dioxide—the only extinguishing SPINNING. FRAMES also ROVING FRAMES ae 
agent that is harmless to machinery and fab- eae S: 
rics. Just point at the fire and pull the trigger. Spindle design permits using PICK (which gathers the fly and | ‘sig 
: | lint) 3/16” diameter by 5” long when used on Spinning Frames | 
We handle all types of extinguishers. Free sur- and 3/16" diameter by 7” long when used on Roving Frames. 
s, vey of your fire hazards by fac- Exhaust air directed back of roll picker to prevent fly and lint 
3 ’ from being blown into yarn when spinning. Steel housing for 
l| N | ) N tory representative on request. safety; special grease-sealed bearings. No lubrication required. 
i 4 Virgima, North and South Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi 
Carolina Representative: and Louisiana. Representative: 
Ps WILSON F. HURLEY J. W. DAVIS 
| UJ L Y ‘an eclric Om pany P. O. Box 1443 P. 0. Box 745 
7 Greenville, South Carolina Columbus, Ga. 
a PHONE 4-6417 606 S. MINT STREET i 
CHARLOTTE 1, NORTH CAROLINA PRODUCTS 
: 132 E. Larned St. 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


Higher Speed Higher Profits 


Jenkins uniform diameter of all cylinder sections and Jenkins dynamic balancing throughout the cylinder 


FE combine to reduce vibration and permit notably higher speeds. 

Reduced vibration permits yarn to flow freely and smoothly ... assures more uniform quality .. . eliminates 
ve premature bearing failure . . . saves, too, in less frequent replacement of cylinder head bores, journals, travel- 
a7 ers, and rings. 


SPINNING CYLINDERS 


METAL SHOP 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


ENKIN 
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“ ORE yarn in a hurry—but keep the quality 
M up!” That’s the cry today. For help in 
meeting their customers’ demands, experienced 
Operators everywhere rely on effective spindle 
lubrication—Texaco Spindura. 

Texaco Spindura Oils resist oxidation, thick- 
ening and atomization. This means less spindle 
vibration, less hunting and lagging, fewer ends 
down. Consequently, the yarn has more uniform 


tension and twist and so is smoother, finer in 


quality, Frames can carry heavier, firmer pack- 


ages and operate at higher speeds, thus upping 
your output. 

Texaco Spindura Oils are always uniform in 
quality and meet the lubrication standards of all 
leading spindle manufacturers. For better yarn 
in greater quantity, spin with Spindura., 

For Texaco Products and Lubrication Engi- 
neering Service, call the nearest of the more than 
2300 Texaco distributing plants in the 48 States, 
or write The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. | 


TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE WITH 


TEXACO Lubricants 


FOR THE TEXTILE 


JAMES MELTON EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT 


INDUSTRY 
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